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The Derelict 
By Grace Wood Castle 


‘AS mine the blame that adverse winds— ~ 
; Heaven-sent as all winds be— 
Blew my fair ship now here, now there, 
On life’s tempestuous sea ? 
For other ships the same winds blew, 
Yet they their course kept, straight and true. 


Was mime the fault that in the dark—y 
God’s stars with clouds he hid— 

My bearings lost, my hapless bark 
On reefs was buffeted ? 

No faithful compass then had you, 

With needle ever pointing true. 


I could not see; how should I know— 
God surely placed them there— 
That cruel rocks lay just below 
The blue waves shining fair ? 
Oh, heedless mariner, to start 
To cross life’s sea without a chart. 


Even, IL. 








The Pathway to Wealth 

To pray ‘‘ Thy will be done’’ is always to ask 
God for the greatest: joy that he is able to’send us. 
Yet how gloomily and sorrowfully and resignedly we 
often utter this prayer! We forget that the pathway 
to joy is always and only the pathway of the Father's 
will, We forget that God never planned anything 
but blessing for any momentin the earthly life of every 
child of his. . When we refuse to let him have his 
way, his will, with us, we cheat ourselves of bright- 
ness and blessing, and we choose darkness and trou- 
ble instead. When we pray ‘‘ Thy will be done,"’ we 
are simply asking God for the best he has for us. 
When we ‘close our lips and hearts against that 
prayer, we push aside wealth and seek poverty. Weare 


behaving about as sensibly as the small boy who wants 
to go out to the store to buy a stick of candy when 
his mother asks him to stay at home in order to hear 
the reading of his father’s will which makes him the 
heir of all the .family property. The richest, happi- 
est man alive is the one who oftenest prays ‘‘ Thy will 
be done,’’ and then lets God answer that prayer. 


> aA 


More Faith Never Needed 


Whenever people talk about what they would do 
if they had more faith, or how much they wish . they 
had more faith, we may know that they are not using 
the faith that they already have.’ Our Lord’s own 
disciples once asked him to give them more faith, — 
not merely faith, ‘but more faith. ‘Increase our 
faith,’’ they asked. And he settled the question, 
once for all, thatthe amount of faith is unimportant ; 
for faith of the size of a mustard seed, said he, could 
work such miracles as rooting up a tree and planting 
itin the sea, Every soul that God ever created has 
some faith in something that is in line with the 
Father's will. Only as that faith is exercised to its 
utmost will it be able to lay hold on bigger and better 

a@truth. - The lament for more faith is only a shirking 
of our duty to the faith that we have; 


am 
Reaching “Down” 


Only, the greatest of souls have the courage to 
reach.down to what most of us would call menial ser- 
vice, .Geosge Chalmers” Richmond, in a life-sketch 
of the late Bishop F._ D. Huntington, says : : * His 
daily life was a continuous incarnation of the spirit of 
service. Such love comes only to those who serve. 


Walking with him one morning last winter in the 
streets of Syracuse, we saw an old man fall in a fit 
right before us in the way. Quick as a flash, before 
police or others could come to his rescue, this great 
man knelt by the side of the pric aga and wiped 
away the signs of a sicken It was this 
instinct for service which it the the Bishop over thirty 
years ago to begin the foundation of what is now 
one of the most complete hospitals in the country."’ 
But Bishop Huntington was not thinking of great a 
stitutions as he knelt by the man on the street : 


‘simply saw a need and he sprang to meet it. tthe 


Son of God was the only one in that upper room in 
Jerusalem who washed the feet of the others, We 
are never quite so close to him as when we forget our- 
selves in a service that we might count beneath as 
if we stopped to think, 

x 


Duty Doing Better than Resolutions 
Good resolutions “are never a short cut to good 
works. Carefully thought out plans and earnestly 
made resolves are valuable only as they bring into 
plain sight the duties that we ought to be doing. 
They are worse than useless when we let them take 
the'place of duty-doing, as ‘we so often do, A man 
will, on his way from his house to his office at the be- 
gitning of the day, make such good plans and resolves 
for that day that by the'time he reaches his office he 
has unconsciously let himself think that the hardest 
part of the work is already.done ; and then the real 
doing of it evaporates in-the glow of the plan-making. 
It is better for most people to spend more of their 
time on what needs to be done than on planning when 
and how they will do it! An unplanned duty done is 
better than a duty that always remains planned for. 


< 


What Is It to Hate One’s Life ? 


UST what did Jesus mean when he said his follow- 
ers ‘must hate their lives? We are not to de- 
spise our life. Sometimes we hear discouraged 

and despairing men say, ‘‘ My life is of no value. I 
cannot be of any use. _ I never can do anything worth 
while. I may ‘as well die.’’ Jesus did not mean 
that we are to hate our life in this way.’ God never 
made a life that needs to be useless. 

To hate one’s life is to give it up gladly in the service 
of others. An English medical journal recently re- 
ported that Dr. Waddell was attending a poor woman's 
child in diphtheria, when the operation of tracheot- 
omy was necessary. The instant clearing of the 
tube became a matter of life and death, and at the 
risk of his own life, the doctor sucked the tube free 
of the diphtheritic membrane. The child recovered, 
but the doctor contracted the disease. He hated his 
life ; that is, he thought it not too valuable to sacrifice 
in the doing of his duty as a physician. The records 
of every day are full of incidents in which, in hospitals, 
in homes, on railway trains,-in mines, and in all 
kinds of service, men and women are illustrating this 
lesson, 

_ It is easy. enough. to. think of this law in a larger 
way, as a theory. Now and then there comes an op- 
portunity also to illustrate it in a great way, as some 
nurse does it, as some doctor does it, as a mother 
does it, as an engineer on a railway train does it. But 
how are we going to live this life in the common ex- 
periences of ‘every day? The keynote of the lesson 
is self-denial, which-is not merely doing without meat 
in Lent, giving up “some customary indulgence for a 
few weeks, Sacrifscing a few things you do not care 
much for to get a little money for the missionary col- 
lection. © Hating one’s life “means; among other 
things, stooping down and consideritig the needs of 


little children. and the loneliness of old people. It 
means thinking of persons whom no one else is likely 
to think of or to care for ; being patient with disa- 
greeable people, even cranky people, and kind to them; 
going far out of your way to be obliging to one who 
perhaps would not go an inch out of his way to do a 
good turn for you ; not noticing slights, inattentions, 
offensive things or even slurs ; striving to be Christ- 
like to the person who treats you ungraciously ; say- 
ing particularly kind things of the person who has 
been saying unkind things of you. 

One of the magazines recently told the story of the 
way a young man gave himself. ~ He was poor, but 
he had a great desire to get an education and to be- 
come a lawyer. He saved money enough by hard 
work and close economy to carry him through college 
in a plain way. In his first year he made a friend, a 
fellow-student, a young man, brilliant, and noble as 
well, who also had all the money he needed. The 
two. were roommates, and became close personal 
friends in spite of their difference in position. Dur- 
ing the first summer vacation, the father of the well- 
to-do boy died, leaving hisson no, money, however, 
to continue his course.. This son wrote to his friend, 
telling him he could not return to college, and that 
he must abandon his dream of obtaining an edu- 
cation and go to work. The friend answered about 
in this way: ‘‘You have fine capacity, and will 
make a useful man if you have education. _ I have 


found out that I would make only a fourth-rate lawyer 
It will be far better for you tobe educated 
I have ‘money enough saved to carry 
You must take my 
I enclose a draft 
I will drop out of sight altogether 
Do not try to find me—it will be of 


at best. 
than for me. 
one person through college. 
money and complete your course. 
for the amount. 
and lose myself. 
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no use. Do not refuse the money—you never can 
return it to me."’ 

That was self-denial of the noblest kind. ‘:Im- 
practicable,’’ says some one. No ; it is not imprac- 
ticable, at least not in spirit. You do not begin to 
know how many chances you will have every - he 
hating your own life in this world, abandoning gs 
pleasant and agreeable, to help some other one up- 
ward In the home life the chance comes every 
hour ; the chance of giving up your own way to make 
another happier ; of keeping gentle and sweet instead 
of becoming irritated and provoked ; of — the 
soft answer instead of a cutting one; of taking the 
heavy end of some burden, that a frailer one may 
not be crushed ; of giving cheer to one who is dis- 
couraged, thus saving him from despair. 

‘There are opportunities every day of ping your- 
self out and putting another in the way of receiving a 
favor which otherwise would have been yours, of lay- 
ing self on the cross and nailing it there, and showing 
love instead. There is an almost infinite field of 
portunities for hating your own life, denying yourself, 
sacrificing your own feelings, impulses, desires, pref- 
erences, to make life easier, happier, more joyous and 
more worth while to others, 

There is another sphere of opportunities for living 
out the doctrine of the cross in everyday life. ‘Do 
justice and judgment,’’ runs the Bible teaching. Do 
you ever think how grievously some of us fail to be 
just to others? We are unreasonable, exacting, un- 
fair, partial in our judgments. We criticize others 
unmercifully. We commend very few people; we 
condemn almost every one for something. What un- 
christly judges of the acts of others we are! Then do 
you eyer think how little of real forgiveness there is 
among us, even among Christian people? Wetalk much 
about forgiveness, and we pray it every time we say the 
Lord's Prayer,—‘*‘ Forgive us our debts, as we forgive 
our debtors,’’—but how much of it do we practise ? 





Why Some Are Baptists, 
and Why Some Are Not 


The Sunday School Times, as an interdenomina- 
tional paper that stoutly believes in denominational 
conviction and denominational leyalty, owes a large 
debt, for whatever usefulness it may have had in its 
chosen field of Bible study and character building, to 
writers and workers who have been recognized as 
leaders in their own denominational activities. It 
has no toleration for the non-denominational idea, 
and it believes in the importance of deep personal 
conviction as to the righteousness of one’s own de- 
nominational position. . 

Among the various Christian denominations from 
which the Times’ writers and editors have been 
drawn, it owes to none a greater debt for service 
rendered than to the Baptists. From the days 
when John A; Broadus and Alexander McLaren were 
making the history of this journal, to the present 
day when two of its strongest editorial writers, one 
of its most widely read lesson writers, and one of its 
office editorial staff, are Baptists, it. has rejoiced in the 
fellowship of this branch and all branches of the Chris- 
tian family. The seven Christian laymen who make 
up the present Board of Directors of The Sunday 
School Times Company are members of the Baptist, 
Episcopal, Methodist, and Presbyterian churches. 
The Editor believes in the honesty and character of 
those whose deneminational convictions are not his 
own, and he knows that most of these are ready to 
believe in his honesty and character even while his 
denominational beliefs are not theirown. He does 
not count it cowardice or denominational disloyalty 
when he accords to others the full right to believe as 
they do, nor does he count it commercialism when he 
seeks to refrain from needlessly raising in the columns 
of this interdenominational paper questions that have 
to do with recognized denominational differences of 
belief, Therefore he regrets that any Baptist 
brethren should have thought that they found an 
occasion of stumbling in these columns, either in 
the way of unfairness to their belief or in disloyalty 
to the truth. 5 

From time to time the Editor is asked by honest 
and earnest inquirers to state just why the Baptists 
hold to their distinctive belief and practise as to im- 
mersion, and why those who do not follow them 
believe differently. In order to help all who are in- 
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No doubt it is hard to forgive one who has treated 
us unjustly, unkindly, méanly. But this is part of our 
lesson. ot to..forgive is to love your own life, and 
that is to lose it. To forgive-is to hate your 4 


make of this sid earth if we would only get the law 
of the cross into our lives ! i 
would cure! What hurts of love we would 

One of the fine things attributed to Lincoln is, +: Die 
when I may, I want it said of me by those who know 
me best, that I always plucked a thistle and planted a 
flower where I thought a flower would grow.’’ This 
is one of the ways of hating one’s own life in this 
world, It is very easy to plant thistles instead of 
plucking them up. It is easy to pluck up roses in- 
stead of planting them. It is easy not to deny our- 
selves, but just to let the old unregenerate self rule 
our spirit and then go on with our bitter jealousies, 
believing evil of others, judging others. 

We may think a little, too, of the outcome. ‘* He 
that loveth his life loseth it.’’ If we love self, we 
shall lose ali. If we hate our life, we shall keep it. 
The life given up and devoted to God and duty, sacri- 
ficed in doing good, coming to nothing, perhaps, before 
men, shall grow into eternal blessedness, shall rise 
into nobleness, beauty, splendor of life, in the heav- 
enly glory. A man said recently, ‘‘I have worked all 
my life, but have never got ahead, have never gath- 
ered any money. There has always been some human 
need waiting when I had begun to accumulate a little, 
and I had to use my savings to give help.'’ That man 
has made a great deal of money, but he has little in 
hand. He has hated his own life and has given all 
to help others. Yet he has not been losing—he has 
been keeping his life for eternity. 


terested, not in a controversy, but in seeing. clear 
statements on both sides of this question, fel Editor 
has asked two representatives of the different beliefs 
—each a recognized authority—to state why. each 
of these denominations believes as it does. In pub- 
lishing these statements, which have been pre- 
pared in entire independence of each other, The 
Sunday School Times wishes it distinctly under- 
stood that it is entering upon no controversy, and that 
it will publish no subsequent letters approving or 
disapproving of either position, The chief purpose 
of this article is to declare The Sunday School Times’ 
belief in the importance of denominational creed, and 
to stimulate readers to a thoughtful study of their own 
denominational stand on this question in order that 
they may gain a rational, earnest conviction for them- 
selves. These statements are not published to em- 
phasize a denominational difference, but to present 
information that is constantly asked for. The Editor has 
his personal convictions, but they have no place in this 
presentation of beliefs. He respects and loves those 
who are on both the one and the other side of this 
question, and he believes that an honest difference of 
conviction of this sort, even as to the will of the Mas- 
ter himself, need. never and. ought never to be an 
occasion of misunderstanding or ill-will between those 
who serve Christ as Saviour and Lord. 

The following statement of the Baptist belief has 
been written for The Sunday School Times by Pro- 
fessor A. T. Robertson, D. D., who holds the chair of 
New Testament Interpretation in the Southern Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary at Louisville, Kentucky, 
and who is widely known as the author of such works 
as the Life and Letters of John A. Broadus, Shert Gram- 
mar of the Greek New Testament, Teaching of Jesus 
Concerning God the Father, The Students’ Chrono- 
logical New Testament, Epochs in the Life of Jesus, 
and Epochs in che Life of Paul : 


Baptists do not teach that baptism is essential to salvation. 
Indeed, one of the fundamental Baptist doctrines is that of 
conversion defore beptism. According to our conception of 
New Testament teaching, faith comes before. baptism, and 
baptism is meaningless and useless without previous conver- 
sion. Children are often baptized by Baptists,—children who 
show proof of conversion. We find in the New Testament 
absoluiely no variation from the uniform teachivg and practise 
of faith before baptism. Children who die in jnfancy we con- 
sider saved. L ; 

Qur insistence on immersion of the believer as alone consti- 
tuting baptism is due to a threefold argument. 

One is the absolutely uniform usage -of the Greek word 
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baptizon. No B has made a Greek dic . No ex- 
ample of this. been found in ancien 

Greek which | not dip or immerse. t ques- 
tion of is that Baptists see mo way to over- 


come, Itis not too to say that the scho of the 

world has rendered its ou the Baptis side o 

ter. See, for instance, Liddell and 3 Gftek Lexicon, 
Hastings’ 


‘Thayer's Lexicon of the New Testament Greek, Sanday and 


Headlam on Romans, Marcus Dods in Dictionary 
of Christ and the 

The second ment concerns the meaning of the ordi- 
nance. Since it & merely @ bol, the teaching is conveyed 
ne Os Seow, The full lobbing is clearly set by Paul 
(Rom. 6: 4-8). It is a picture of burial and It 
is a preacher of the and resurrection of Christ as well as . 


of the spiritual death and resurrection of the believer. It pro- 
claims the ch that has already taken place in theChris- 
tian. . The contention is not merely that ing is 
not what daftize means, but that sprinkling cannot oymbolise 


the truths 
what Paul 
ling utterly fails to do so. 
third argument concerns the tion of loyalty tc the 
clear teaching of Jesus on the subject. This argument we 
apply to ourselves. We ize that each must go accord- 
ing to his own light. Christ submitted to immersion and en- 
joined it upon all who follow him. We d the right of 
i ma in — ny ane ye And c so radi- 
y this sym so y charged wit ‘teaching. We 
consider sprink a from the New Tonsiment 
—_ as amply shown in church history, We deplore the 
to the full 1 by this departure. The disciple 
aster, and has 


is not above his no t to change this ordi- 
paste It is rather his privilege duty sacredly to pre- 
serve it. 


A. T. ROBERTSON. 


The belief of those who do not practise immersion 
is stated for The Sunday School Times by Joseph 
Agar Beet, D. D., of Surrey, England, well known as 
one of the foremost ef British theologians, a member 
of the Wesleyan Methodist Church, a member of the 
Board of Studies in Theology at the University of 
London, and author of Commentaries on St. Paul's 
Epistles, Credentials of the Gospel; Through Christ 
to God, The New Life in Christ, The Last Things, 
The Immortality of the Soul, and A Manual of 
Theology : 


The question is whether sprinkling is an adequate fulfilment 
of the command recorded in Matthew 28-: 19, or whether in 
all ordinary cases immersion would be nearer to the mind of 
Christ. Since the latter.assertion is a limitation, the burden 
pF ape rests on him who makes it. For all things are allow- 
able until we have proof to the contrary. 

‘Vhe use of the Greek work transliterated Japftize is so rare 
and indefinite that we have little to guide us except the New 
Testament. In Mark 7 : 4 we read of some who, when they 
come ftom the market, ‘unless they daptize themselves, do 
not eat’’ ; where the two best manuscripts read sprinkle, but 
give daptise in Luke 11 : 38, as do all manuscripts and ver- 
sions,..'In Mark 7:4 we have ''daptisms of cups and pots 
and brazen vessels’’; some early manuscripts and versions 
adding ‘and beds." In Sirach : 25 we read “ daptized 
from a corpse”; referring probably to Numbers 19: 18, ‘‘a 
elean man shall take hyssop and dip it in water and shall 
sprinkle over the tent... and over him that touches a bone 
or one slain or one dead or a grave."’ 

The idea conveyed By the word daféize is indicated by its use 
in Matthew 3 : 21, ‘‘ He shall baptize you with the Holy Spirit 
and fire’’; so Acts 1: 5, 8, where the Spirit is said to come 
down on men. That in x Corinthians 10 : 2 the passage of the 
Red Sea by Israel dryshod is described as their being ‘‘ bap- 
tized for Moses,’’ proves that in Paul's thought immersion was 
no part of the idea of baptism. 

In The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles (beginning of sec- 
ond century) we read, ‘In this way baptize... ff thou have 
not fresh water, baptize into other water: if not in cold, use 
warm. If neither, pour out water onto the head three times 
for the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Spirit." This suggests that immersion was the usual form of 
baptism ; but asserts that, when inconvenient, pouring was 
allowed. In our climate, immersion is inconvenient, in some 
cases impracticable ; and in most cases open to serious objec- 
tion. In the absence of any specific direction as to the mode 
of baptism, this is a sufficient reason for sprinkling. A few 
drops of water, like a morsel of bread and a little wine, are 
sufficient te set before us the symbols ordained by Christ. ‘he 
truth symbolized would not be more effectively set forth if a 
longer quantity were used. But without these drops of water 
and the bread and wine, the services would be essentially in- 
complete. To make the mode of a rite essential is utterly alien 
to the gospel. . 

In ancient Greece, the sprinkling of a handful of dust wasa 
valid burial : so Sophocles, Antigoné ll. 385, 402, 404, 429. 


JOSEPH AGAR BEET. 
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From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


UR Father and our Lord, merciful and gracious, slow to 
anger and plenteous in mercy: Restore us, we pray 
thee, to our rightful place. Our wayward and forgetful 

hearts have been roving. We have wandered about as orphans 
—and behold, we have a Father! We have even dragged our 
feet along the paths of life in sullenness and bitterness, as if we 
were slaves, hardly used, victims of injustice ; and behold. it 
is thy lovicgkindness that pursues us, not thy wrath. .. . Lord, 
make us iess exacting of thy generosity, not so greedy ; less 
reckless in foolish demands for unfit sweets and sickly softness. 
Father, make men of us, ready to endure wholesome hardness, 
leaping to grapple with useful difficulties, laughing at thorns, 
and wary of the siren song of ease and pleasure. Make us 
workmen, sturdy, faithful, patient, glad of our promotion to 
place as thy fellows and representatives amid the noble tasks 
of life... . God, helpusto LIVE! Push usoutinto the arena. 

Give us no po when we. dawdle, and prink, and shrink. 
Make us joyful in doing things, even if they are hard. ‘iv: 

us a part in healing a hurt world. 





up in immersion. Immersion does proclaim - 
ves as the significance of baptism, while sprink- . 














LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 7 (Acts 27 : 27 to 28 : 10) 
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The Cities ‘that: Jafluenced Paul’s Life 


By Sir William - M. Ramsay, D.C. ane i. wth ncrsstrae 


Bae lay in me lowlands of Cilicia, less than 
eighty feet above the level of the sea, from which 
it was distant about ten miles down the river. 
Cydnus, The Cydnus has now changed its course, 
and flows east of instead of through the city ; and 
only small boats can cross the bar and | the a 
Careful engineering operations were n to keep 
the channel clear and deep, so that ships could sail 
up into the heart of Tarsus ; and a lagoon through 
which the river flowed before reaching the sea was 
embanked and made useful as the principal harbor 
and arsenal of the city. Moreover, a road was cut 
and built to the north over the Taurus Mountains, 
and the Cilician Gates were opened to trade. Thus 
through the energy, forethought, and skill of its inhab- 
itants, Tarsus was placed at the point, where sea-going 
ships could best profit by the trade which poured 
down from Central Asia Minor toward the nearest and 
easiest outlet. 

This advantage, we‘must note, was not the free gift 
of nature, but was gained by the application of knowl- 
edge’ and hard work. The country has now relapsed 
into its natural condition, and is dreary, repellent, and 
in large part marshy ; but, by draining operations and 
the navigation works on the river, a great extent of 
fertile soil was formerly made available for agricul- 
ture. The ancient accounts tell with what pride the 
Tarsians regarded their river. It was not beautiful, 
and strangers who sailed up to Tarsus could only 
wonder at the Tarsian feeling ; but the people loved 
it because it was, so to say, their own offspring, cre- 
ated by their skill and energy. They had transformed, 
a dreary stretch of half-inundated lands, fringed’ by 
sand-heaps on the shore, into a rich plain, holding in: 
its bosom a great city through which ran a river that 
could float the merchandise of many. lands—a’ city. 


with its feet resting on, a great ‘inland, harbor and its. 


head reaching»up to-the hills... The prideofthe Tar«. 


sians in’ their city, noted. by ‘ancient: travelers;-was * 


deep-rooted ‘in their nature; and it appears in’ Pauk’ 


at one of the most dangerous, moments. of. his: life. 


when, bruised; beaten, and at the point of. death, he.: 
was barely rescued from a fanatical Jewish mob by’ 


Roman soldiets. At that moment, when his life was” 


dependent on the discipline of the soldiers and .on 
the good-will of their commander, we cannot suppose 
that in answering the hurried questions put to him he 
would indulge in mere picturesque details, He said, 
so] am a Jew, a Tarsian of Cilicia, citizen of no mean 
city.’ In that scene Paul showed extraordinary 
courage and coolness, and seized the first possible ep- 
portunity to address the mob which a few minutes be- 
fore had been tearing him in pieces ; but the fact that 
he called himself, not a Roman (as he did immedi- 
ately after, using the title which was most honorable 
and most likely to move the Tribune), but a Tarsian, 
and praised the importance of Tarsus, cannot be satis- 
factorily explained except because he shared in the 
feelings of the Tarsians among whom he had been 
born and educated. In modern times a Jew may be 
a patriotic Frenchman or a good Englishman, accord- 
ing to his birth, and yet remain a convinced and loyal 
Jew ; and there is no reason, except modern preju- 
dice, to think it anything but natural that Paul should 
entertain a deep and tender feeling for the home of 
his childhood, in which his family had held an honor- 
able place for generations. 


Paul Not Really a ‘* Foreign’’ Missionary 

To his Tarsian education, also, Paul owed it that 
he could move in Hellenic society at his ease, com- 
prehending and adapting himself to it as one to the 
manner born, knowing instinctively what Hellenes 
thought and felt and desired. ._He was never quite a 
foreigner among Hellenes. This was an immense 
advantage in the Hellenic world, and fitted him to be 
the Apostle of the cities round the Aigean Sea. More- 
over he was born a Roman citizen, with all the privi- 
leges of therace that governed the world. Several times, 
in occasions of need, this privilege (which belonged 
only to a few distinguished Tarsian families) helped him 
to triumph over apparently insuperable difficulties. It 
gave him the right to appeal to the Emperor, and 
thus to ‘‘ bear witness also at Rome’’ and to ‘‘ stand 
before Czsar’* ; and it qualified him to look forward 
to preaching the gospel even in Spain, where he must 


Environment is never the final factor in a man’s 
life; but the right kind of man makes of his envi- 
ronment:a mighty factor in his life. So we should 
expect to find Paul’s life strongly colored by the 
Cities in which he lived, as it was. Professor Ram- 
say has sojourned in those cities, and studied them, 
as probably no other living Bible scholar has done. 
He will follow this paper with a second, on the 
cities where Paul established churches. 





k in Latin, and to aspire to conquer not merely 
the Hellenic East, but also the Latin West. Thus, 
even before his birth, he had been fitted by the cir- 
cumstances of his family and ancestry to be the Apos- 
tle of the Gentiles (Gal. 1 > 15), to interpret to the 
outer world the religion that ‘had been nursed among 
the Jews. There is no good missionary who does not 
often feel how hard it is to comprehend the foreign 
people whom he addresses, and what difficulty is 
thrown in his path by the fact that he is a stranger to 
the heart and thoughts and hopes of his hea 
Paui was free from this difficulty ; and his freedom 
from it.is conspicuous in many scenes of his life. 

It was in Tarsus, too, that he had learned to under- 
stand the popular p4ganism, to know that there were 
certain fundamental ideas of good (Rom. 2: 14f) 
amid the vast edifice of abomination that overgrew 
and coneealed the good, and to hate with the whole 
passionate fervor of his mind the idolatry, the false 
conception of God's. nature, which had destroyed the 
y-of improvément and nearer approach to 
é Votaries ‘of the Anatolian rites. ..¢+.... . 
us; again, more fully than in any other city, 
there, ber synthesis between Grecian and Oriental 
manners‘an ideas. The beginnings had been worked 
out of seable amalgamation of European arid 
Asiatie’in’ a system that was neither purely Greek nor 
pur¢ly Oriental. " Throughout all history, both ancient 
and modern, the contact and intercourse between the 
actiye peoples of’ the Western and the inertly recep-' 
tive’ Eastérf’ races has stimulated the most fruitful 
developments of life; biit’ the contact has’ generally 
taken thie form of'war and hatred. In Tarsus, better 
than ih‘ any Other ancient city, the problem of co- 
operation had been solved in a peaceful association 
of the two elements. 


His Views on the Woman Question 

Among many signs of the influence exerted on Paul 
by his Tarsian upbringing, one more may be touched 
here.. It is a fact of human nature that a man can 
only. with difficulty emancipate himself from early 
prepossessions regarding the conduct of women in 
society. Paul was accustomed in Tarsus to the com- 
plete veiling of women, who there walked the streets 
wholly covered up from view, like Turkish ladies in 
more recent times. In his attitude toward women 
he moves between two extremes. On the one hand, 
he knew that in the fully developed Christian church, 
as it shall be, there is no distinction of nationality or 
rank or sex, but that all are placed on an equality 
and made one in Christ. But on the other hand he 
knew only too well that his congregations stood in 
grave need of improvement and had not yet risen far 
above their pagan standard of life. He felt that the 
reputation of the church in pagan society, as well as 
its future development, depended largely on the con- 
duct of its women. He was always anxious about 
them; he was firmly persuaded that it was unwise for 
Christian women to go far outside of current views as 
to. propriety; and it seems beyond doubt that his 
early prepossessions influenced in some degree the 
advice which he gave and the rules that he prescribed 
about the conduct and the veiling of women. All 
must feel that he was right in saying that the rvle 
must be a balance between the Christian freedom of 
the future.and the conventions of present society; but 
we must remember that he. regarded the present rule 
as different from the future facts. 

In his early’ youth Paal chose his life. There was 
open to .him .the. career of a citizen in the Empire, 
such as many. good Jews,{as- well as bad ones) had 
followed; but fie ‘chose the religious life after the type 







of the old prophets. He would not remain among 
his Tarsian countrymen, serve the state, » and 
build up a family ;: he would follow the Divine life, 
and he went to Jerusalem as its proper environment, 
to study the Law at the feet of its greatest living 
teacher. For many years he lived.in Jerusalem; and 
its influence on him was profound. But this cannot 
here be-touched, because to touch it is to describe the 
whole basis of his character. Paul was fundamentally 
the Hebrew. All other influences were modifying 
and secondary: they enriched and varied and sweet- 
ened the Hebrew type, and hence they can be briefly 
described. But Jerusalem, first as dreamed of in 
Tarsus, afterwards as his environment for many years, 
made the fabric of Patil’s mind. 

Damascus and Arabia touched him ; but the next 
city which strongly influenced him was Syrian Anti- 
och. There, however, it was apparently not the city 
as a whole, but the Christian congregation and its 
leaders, which molded him. Contact with the gra- 
cious, sympathetic, and generous nature of Barnabas 
was an education in itself. The other leaders were 
to him revered figures, to whose, example. he must 
mold his conduct. _He was still. learning.: the 
period for command had not yet :begyn, . In Antioch 


- the Church. grew among the Gentiles, but did not 


directly address them : it welcomed them through the 
door of the synagogue. Corresponding to this isola- 
tion within the city is the faintness of the impression 
which Antioch makes on the pages of Luke. The 
congregation and its leaders, a harmonious and “im- 
pressive body, stand out before us; butno impression 
of the city is conveyed, except that it was’ removed 
from the sea, and that Paul went seein) te Seleucia to 


take ship for Cyprus. 


The Step that Was Never Retraced 

Paphos presents itself as the seat of a -Roman 
ernor, whose court furnished“a  memorablé* stent. "A 
real turning-point in Paul's" life): Heré' first fie 
stepped forward as the leddet; afid: spoke'directly to a 
Gentile as such. The decisive: step’ was’ bégun; and 
could neyer be retraced ; but its ‘tects were’ “not 
parent in Paphos itself. ; 

Perga, the capital of: Pamphiyiia, ‘éBpenis enty i in 
passing, once and again. - No work' was‘done here on 
the first visit, but the Divine -power directed Paul, 
through the weakness and bodily infirmity which 
affected him, to the real beginning of his proper*work. 
He went across Taurus, along and‘ dangerous journey, 
full of perils of rivers and robbers, to Pisidian Anti- 
och ; and there achieved instantaneous and marvel- 
ous success. Within twelve days almost the whole 
city was listening to him, and he had turned from the 
Jews to the Gentiles, Antioch was a Roman colony, 
the governing city of the southern half of the great 
Province Galatia, military center for defense against 
the still dangerous tribes of the Taurus Mountains, 
lying on the skirts of the Sultan Mountain, 3,600 feet 
above sea level. Its people shared in the pride of 
Roman authority, although the mass of them had not 
the full privilege of Roman citizens. Paul did not 
appear among them as the aristocratic Roman, but as 
a poor, weak stranger, suffering from an_ illness, 
which tried their minds, because it was believed to 
be a punishment inflicted by Divine power on per- 
sons accursed. Yet they did not despise him from 
the height of their colonial dignity ; but received him 
forthwith as the messenger of God. - Not the whole 
city, however, welcomed Paul; a part held aloof; 
and this part was doubtless the Roman aristocracy, 
more dignified, more difficult to move, and not 
reached by the same address as the older population, 
for the latter spoke Greek, in which language Paul 
appealed to them, while the: local aristocracy spoke 
Latin and were for the most part poorly acquainted 
with Greek. 

{In Antioch it was that Paul turned entirely, away 
from the Jews to the Gentiles; the step taken at 
Paphos was here carried to its proper conclusion. It’ 
was at Antioch, too, that the intermediate step was 
taken. On the first Sabbath after his arrival Paul 
preached to the mixed audience, and addressed them 
all as ‘‘ Brethren ’’ without’ distinction of race,—the 
first. occasion in the histery of the Church when that 
was done frankly and without apology.. ‘Luke: marks 
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the importance of the step by giving a full résumé of 
the sermon, The was not made from any pre- 
conceived design ; incidentally, little by little, in the 
course of the sermon, Paul became conscious that it 
was being made as the Divine impulse drove him on. 
Addressing this new audience, be became sensitive as 
a true orator to something hitherto unknown to. him 
in the character of his audience ; and like an orator. 
he adapted himself to it, * becoming all things to all 
men.’’ Hewas aware of a certain sympathetic move- 
ment of spirit in the large Gentile part of his audi- 
ence; this sympathy was the force that brought 
almost the whole city together a week later: it was 
already manifest on the first Sabbath : it sprang from 
a certain affinity of character between the nature of 
the Anatolian people on the plateau and the Jews; Paul 
felt it first in Antioch, and afterward in other Galatian 
cities. It was this same quality that a few years later 
inclined the Galatian churches to adopt the whole law 
and ritual of Judaism, and drew upon them the strong 
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condemnation expressed in the letter to the Gala- 
tians. 

This spirit in the pre-Roman popu 
of the city, became the occasion of 


b the mass 
s marked 


forward movement on the first Sabbath in Antioch. © 


On the other hand, the Roman aristocracy of the col- 
ony, sons‘of Western immigrants, had. none of that 
affinity in spirit with~ the East, but retained their 
Western character. 

The Jews, who were now thrown into hostility 
against Paul, took advantage of the division of feeling. 
The Romans held the reins of government, as the 
privileged class. To them the Jews went for aid, 
reaching them through the ladies of their order. 
Luke does not tell what formal charge was brought 
against Paul ; but we can hardly doubt that he and 
Barnabas were accused of disturbing the harmony of 
the state, a vague yet a dangerous pretext, which 
brought about their expulsion. 

ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND. 


If I Were a Layman’s Wife 


a a Minister’s Wife 








ANDOR compels me to 
state that if I were a lay- 
man’s wife, knowing as 

little as most laymen's wives 
know of church conditions and 
church problems, I would do 
just as they do—or, perhaps, 
not so well, The minister’ s wife 
has a peculiar opportunity to 
make herself familiar with these 
things ; in fact, they are dail 

brought to her aitesition bras | 
the avenues of her husband's 

profesional life. She breathes 
an atmosphere of missions ; she 
eats’ and drinks and sits down 
and rises up with the deacons, 
the standing committee, the 
session,, the board of trustees, 
or whatever the name of the divinely-appointed rulers 
may be. The prayer-meeting is her weekly problem 
—the second service her perpetual nightmare. From 
sheer force of circumstances she knows about the 
poor and the sick and the sinning, because these find 
their way to the minister's house. She takes the 
society that nobody else will touch, because she alone 
knows the hopelessness of the search for leaders. On 
Sundays the whole life of her home centers itself in 
the church, because that is where her husband must be. 

All these causes tend to make of the minister’ s wife 
a church worker whose labors are conscientious and 
intelligent. Her duty is so clear, her opportunity so 
obvious, that she is rarely a shirker. Moreover, it is 
work that binds her closely into her husband's life. 
None of these things are true of the layman's wife ; 
it takes more time and more effort and more self- 
sacrifice for her to give herself to the work of her 
church; and therefore, recognizing at the start the 
difference in conditions, if I were a layman's wife, it 
seems to me that, first of all, I would take my promi- 
ises of church membership more seriously, I would 
endeavor to understand what I had engaged to do, 
were I a church member who had solemnly cove- 
nanted to foster and upbuild the church of Christ. 

This will require a definite effort, because this 
knowledge will not drift into her home as it does into 
mine. It will not be a subject of conversation at the 
table, nor make its appeal by telephone, door-bell, 
- and post, a dozen times a day. It must be deliber- 
ately sought and reckoned with. And if I were a 
layman's wife, attending a church probably as a 
member, contributing to it, giving my vote occasion- 
ally in its affairs, I would endeavor to have an intelli- 
gent knowledge of its workings. This knowledge 
ought to embrace denominational activities as well as 
local conditions, and women, who in this day are so 
well trained in clubs and social organizations, ought to 
be able easily to master the principles underlying the 
government and administration of their own denomi- 
nation and their own church, 

To understand the problems, the debts, the diffi- 
culties, the dangers, and to. understand them with 
sympathy, does away with the spirit of criticism which 
is bred of ignorance, and the ‘‘outsider’s"’ attitude. 
If it is **our’’ church, there will be much less criti- 


direct. 


Have many “‘ laymen’s wives ’’ any sense 
of real responsibility for the success and 
_ growth of the church in which they are 
members? Do they often stop to think 
that, after all, the life of their church de- 
pends more upon them than upon their 
minister’s wife? For the lay members of 
any church make up that church: the 
minister and his wife can only lead and 
**A layman’s wife’’ recently 
mapped out, in these columns, a pretty 
full program for the minister’s wife. Now 
a minister’s wife speaks a message to the 
woman in the pew which, if heeded, will 
bring fresh power and a blessing to any 
_ church, 


cism than if it is ‘* your’’ 
church. And where there is 
sympathetic comprehension 
caviling will dies The most 
captious woman I ever knew 
was entirely cured by the patient 
application® of the X-ray of in- 
formation, She had to have 
the treatment often, and she was 
exceedingiy restive -under it, 
but in the end light: conquered. 
Her pastor made her listen -to 
a statement of all kinds of prob- 
lems, and made her ‘use ‘her 
brains to help im their soldtion. 
She had brains andishé'¢hjeyed 
using them, .and' > fitiaily ‘the 
whole force of her shrewd céim- 
mon sense was engaged ix tuk- 
ing that church come up to better financial standaids. 

If I were a layman's wife, I would try to recognize 
another thing. Almost all laymen are business men, 
working hard in one way or another at their own 
affairs, and they have very little time to give to church 
problems or church interests. They aré. content to 
leave everything in the hands of the minister and the 
officers, and they go to church and give their money, 
considering that they have fulfilled all the law. The 
layman's wife must be his source of knowledge. 
From her he can get information, interest, enthusi- 
asm, and she has an approach to him that his pastor 
can never have. One of the quietest men I ever 
knew, a man from whom nobody expected anything, 
became a perfect tower of strength to a church in its 
emergency, simply because his thoughtful wife had 
kept him constantly interested and intelligent con- 
cerning church affairs. 4 

After I had informed myself and my husband and 
my children, making myse/f definitely responsible 
for the family attitude toward church matters, I would 
get that word ‘‘our’’ deeply implanted in the minds» 
of one family, atleast. We would treat the church 
as we treat the home ; its weaknesses should be ‘dealt 
with gently, its strength and wisdom’ praised, its life 
loyally shielded from‘ unkind criticism or ridicule. It 
should be ‘‘ ours’’ in all that ‘the word implies, be- 
cause it is ‘*our’’ Father's house, our'Father $ family. 
The most important change in attitude that a family 
can make jn its relation to a church is to drop the 
**y’’ ; no longer ‘‘ your,”’ but ‘‘our.”’ It is a little 
thing, but it is immensely significant and valuable. 
If I had learned this, as. a layman's wife; it would do 
away with indifference or timidity in my attitude 
toward strangers—other children of my Father, drawn 
to his house by love for him. The ‘‘our’’ frame of 
mind would make me feel the same cordiality and 
freedom that I would feel in myown-home, and would 
lead me to manifest it—not in exuberant overzeal, but 
in gentle friendliness. 

Having achieved all these things; I think I would 
go a step-farther, and learn how to:'# something. 
Every church to-day is suffering from‘ lack.:of leaders, 
those who are willing to bear -¥esponsibility. The 
best ways of working develop only: after experiment, 
but the willing mind goes far toward success. I would 


duty. to do,”’ 
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not be contented simply to absorb—to attend meet- 
ings and listen ; I would endeavor to fit myself to 
undertake some one thing. Such know does not 


come by sitting still, and the church-worker is not 


born, but made. You cannot lead a meeting, or read 
the Bible aloud, or make a prayer, or administer the 
affairs of a society, or teach a class? Yes, you can ; 
you can certainly do one of these things, and proba- 
bly all, if you are willing to try. The best way to 
learn to speak a foreign language is to lay aside self- 
consciousness and get right about talking. Vanity 
alone hinders. 

These are the things I would do. Are there any 
that I would not do? Are there any that the wives 
of laymen do that might better be omitted? Justa 
few come to my mind, and the first concerns social 
affairs. If my pastor had such problems as the mid- 
week service or the Sunday evening service I would 
not plan social gatherings at these times. It is not 
wrong to give a dinner party Wednesday night or 
Thursday night, or to ask one’s friends to one’s home 
on Sunday evening, but it is a very great hindrance 
to the church. In one church which I know a very 
beautiful dinner was given on a prayer-meeting night, 
and, urged by their wives, two of the deacons at- 
tended. -For years the young people used this story 
to excuse themselves for anything which they wished 
to do. 

Another thing occurs to me, after having seen the 
inner life of many churches, Sometimes there is a 
temptation to over-emphasis of one’s influence in 
church affairs ; an unacknowledged desire to be the 
power behind the throne and to control the actions of 
the minister and his wife, to be the ‘‘ most prominent 
woman’’ in the church, to be the first to welcome 
strangers, to speak to the visiting clergyman, to be 
much in evidence in the church's social life. This is 
simply a ‘‘ virtue gone to seed,’’ and its helpful spirit 
is so. beautiful a thing that to see it carried to the 
point of exaggeration and caricature is to see some- 
thing truly distressing to all who recognize how it 
originated, But to save the church and the minister 


-from ridicule, it ought to be kept within proper bounds, 


where it will be a source of strength and not of weak- 


DESS. ; 


A layman's wife has a very great opportunity. No 
matter how zealous and devoted a minister's wife may 
be;, slie is.‘« taken for granted."’ If. she.does not, do 
these. things she is an ‘‘ unprofitable servant, ’* and if 
she does them she is only a shade less unprofitable, 
because even then she ‘has done that which it was her 
All her work is supposed to be ‘ pro- 
fessional.’’ But interest, knowledge, sympathy, loy- 
alty,, zeal, self-sacrifice on the part of the layman's 
wife are recognized’ to be the outcome of sincere con- 
viction, and the entire strength of her personality, her 
ability, her social advantage, count double, and far 
outweigh the same contribution made by the wife of 
the minister. 
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Making Smiles 
By George W. Martin 


OME and go out to the front-yard gate with me 
and see me make some smiles, They are very 
fine, and yet are inexpensive and very easily 

made, : 

I'll tell you how I do it. In November, when my 
neighbor pruned her fine roses, I took forty-eight of 
the cuttings and put them in the ground just where I 
wished them to grow, with a handful of clean sand 
about the lower end. Over each was put a glass 
fruit jar, hilling up the earth about these protectors. 
These were left on through the winter and until 
the spring was well advanced, Then I had forty- 
three small rose-bushes which, with a little cultiva- 
tion, grew rapidly and soon began to bloom. 

Now the smile factory is ready. I go out near the 
front gate, where the roses are in a row along the drive, 
and wait for some one to fitasmile on. Judging from 
what I hear them say, the girls must have ‘consider- 
able trouble fitting their frocks. But I never fail- to 
fit.a fine smile on any one—fat, lean, tall, short, old 
or young—the very first trial. 

Here come two bright girls on their way to school. 
‘* Take your choice,” I call, as I hold up an American 
Beauty and a La France. Each pins one on her shirt- 
waist, and, with a héarty ‘‘ Thank you, thank you,"" 
they trip away wearing two smiles that would grace a 
queen. 

Next a young man comes spinning by on his bicycle. 
I hold up a fine bud, with a beckoning motion. Of 


(Continued on page 540, fourth column) 
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Sticking to It in Tamerary 


N THE prairie portion of Manitoba, where the 
| residents can see for miles and miles bare 
. stretches of country, lies a district known as 
Tamerary. This spot, although beautiful in spring 
with its fresh verdure and protusion of prairie flowers, 
and also in summer when surrounded by acres of 
golden grain, when the cold blasts of winter come on 
is truly a region hard, iron-bound, and cold. 


As is so often the case in rural municipalities, the 


school is the center of the social and religious life of 
the community. Here the boys and girls meet from 
day to day in pursuit of knowledge ; here on Sunday 
the minister comes to preach the word of Life ; here 
also are held farmers’ meetings, school-board meet- 
ings, socials, taffy pulls, while the school-ground 
furnishes the battlefield of that ever alive and a 

sive foot-ball team. Here also a straggling little Sun- 
day-school composed entirely of small children had 


succeeded in rearing its head each spring, only to die - 


off with the first cold blast of winter. 

In the year of 1896, however, it was felt by some 
that if the day-school could continue throughout the 
year, why not the Sunday-school ?—for wheh spring ar- 
rived it was found so difficult to reorganize, and took so 
much time before the interest seemed again renewed. 

This spring was no exception to the rule. It was 
announced in the day-school that Sunday-schoel would 
reopen Sunday, April 3. It did so with twenty-three 
present (mostly small children), our esteemed butter- 
maker acting as superintendent, our school-ma’am 
as primary teacher, and a good Christian gentle- 
man as intermediate teacher. Not seeing any good 
reason why the young people of the district should 
not attend Sunday-school as well as play foot-ball, one 
energetic teacher went around and personally invited 
the grown-ups to come also, and before long, rather 
to our surprise, we had a full-fledged Bible class under 
the care of our efficient superintendent. +8 

‘The school grew and prospered. A weekly offer- 
‘ihg ‘defrayed running expenses, such as‘ Sunday- 
school papers, picture cards for the little ones, and 
the like, but we felt the need of a good library. “'As 
we had long ago learned that nothing worth while’ is 
accomplished by sitting down with folded hands, we 
at once deputed-two of our young ladies to go around 
to the different families of the district and make a per- 
sonal appeal in behalf of a Sunday-school library. 
The response was so generous that by adding the 
proceeds from our ice-cream stand at our Sunday- 
school picnic we were enabled to purchase a library. 

But now the long, beautiful summer days ate speed- 
ing swiftly by, and the cold November days warn us 
that, notwithstanding all our fine-weather prosperity, 
the cold blasts of winter are almost at our doors. 
However, it is unanimously decided to hold a Christ- 
mas entertainment, and preparations were entered 
into with great zest by one and all. On that memor- 
able night the secretary's report showed sixty-seven on 
the roll, and finances in a flourishing condition. 

All the while, however, a great difficulty looms in 
the distance. With the closing of the creamery our 
superintendent and also our intermediate teacher leave 
us for new fields of labor. So we are confronted with 
a twofold difficulty. It is easy enough with a Christ- 
mas tree in sight to have a good attendance up-to 
Christmas, but what about the colder months of. Janu- 
ary, February, and sometimes March? We prayed 
earnestly that it might not be a matter of coming to 
Sunday-school only to be entertained and have a part 
in the social life of the school, but that the love of 
God would so fill their hearts that the desire to know 
more of Jesus would eliminate every selfish thought. 
But where is help to come from, with only one of 
our staff remaining, our school-ma’ am ? 

In order to combat the first difficulty, we saw to it 
that our stable was put in better condition, the school 
banked, and a boy engaged to attend to the fires, 
with ‘strict injunctions to have the school well warmed 
at least half an hour before the time appointed to be- 
gin service. During the Christmas vacation every 
effort was made to secure additional teachers, but, 
although there were people,—Christian people, too, 
—in the district, they, like those of old, ** All of one 
accord began to make excuse.’’ One gentleman and 
his wife, whom we had almost counted upon, as we 
knew them both to be well-educated Christians, seemed 


Perhaps the city Sunday-school workers won’t 
think that their summer-slump problem is so hard, 
after all, when they read these life-stories of the 
‘winning fight that some of the hard-pressed country 
Sunday-school workers are putting up in winter. 
Country and city do not know much about each 
other’s peculiar problems; but Christian pluck and 
heroic manhood and womanhood are the same 
everywhere, and it is they that are winning the bat- 
tle to-day as they did in the snow-bound Tarsus 
ranges and the sin-steeped cities. of the days 
when ‘‘ Christian ’’ was a new name in the world. 








content to let God save them, but averse to exerting 
themselves to help on the work of God. 

Vacation passed, January came, and we can forgive 
our friends if deep down in their hearts was a faint 
hope that, under the circumstances, the extreme 
cold which prevailed at that time would prevent 
most from coming out, and perhaps leave only a 
few for a time, until help might arrive. But, no, with 
the thermometer registering forty degrees below zero 


on the first Sunday of January came sleigh-load after - 


sleigh-load of young people, until sixty-two pupils 
faced the one solitary teacher.. Although inwardly 
nervous, yet she thanked God at the sight and took 
courage. She did her best,—sang some good old 
hymns, prayed with and talked to the sixty-two,— 
but one such day as this was the severest strain of the 
seven. This went on for three Sundays, and still no 
abatement in interest or attendance. The teacher was 
discouraged and felt that, after all, the work and the 
anxiety to. keep the school open were too much. Now 
it.must be closed, not on account of lack of interest of 
the pupils, but for lack of teachers to carry it on. 

_ She made the work the subject of constant prayer, 
still, having confidence in God, and believing that 
the Lord: of the harvest would send forth laborers 


into his, harvest. The following Friday, God in his: 


mercy sent.a real old-time Manitoba blizzard, and 
one: man, ‘‘who was a Christian, but was not 
working at it now,’’ drove up to the school in his 
sleigh to carry his children home. With a prayer in 
her heart when she saw him come, the teacher went 
to the ante-room to meet him, and to make one more 
earnest appeal to him to aid in the work so near to 
the heart of God. She did so; he promised to 
‘« think it over,’’ and the consequence was that when 
the school met the following Sunday he was not only 
there himself, ready and willing to superintend, 
but had with him also his good wife to assist in 
teaching. 

The school went on, and met with splendid success; 
the interest and attendance never flagged, the thought 
of closing the school on account of inclement weather 
has never seemed so much as to enter any one’s mind, 
and now, more than a decade later, there is no more 
aggressive and truly spiritual school to be found any- 
where than that at Tamerary, cured forever of that 
**too cold to go to Sunday-school’’ disease, and ail 
by. a little sanctified. common sense. in making sur- 
roundings comfortable, and last but not least by the 
sanctified effort ofa few consecrated lives. 


One word in conclusion concerning our superintend- . 


ent and his wife... They have not only been: a great 
blessing to that district of Tamerary, but have them- 
selves been thrice blessed: in a fuller. communion with, 
and a better understanding of, their Lord and Saviour. 
—Mrs. J. K. 
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Small, but Plenty of Pluck - 


i, JE HAD never been able to keep the Sunday- 
school going through the winter till the winter 
of 1905-6, since which time we have had no 

intermission. 

The Appleton School formerly met in a country 
schoolhouse, Later it moved to the Appleton Rail- 
road Station, and held its sessions in the upper room 
of a storehouse. The room was a large one, much 
larger than our. school really needed, and sometimes 
too cold, and then too warm. Beneath the room phos- 
phate was stored in bags, and the odor on a warm day 
was pretty strong. However, the school prospered. 

Then, through. the courtesy of Mr. Murray, the 


village blacksmith,’’ our school was allowed the use 
of aroom over his shop, where we have met every 
Sunday afternoon, The nearest church is the West 
Somerset Baptist, over two miles distant, and the 
pastor, the Rev. L. J. Gross, has driven over nearly 
every Sunday afternoon and conducted our services, 
our superintendent having moved away. We have 
an organ, singing-books, use the latest helps on Sun- 
day-school work, and though our school is small in 
numbers, and sustained principally by women and 
children, we propose to ‘‘ keep a-goin’."’ We have 
ten dollars in the bank as a nest-egg toward a Sunday- 
school building. —Afp/eton. 


An Abandoned Mining Camp, But— 


OLEGA is the corrupted form of a Micmac 
Indian word which all Nova Scotian readers 
will recognize as the name of what was once 

the most famous mining camp in the province. In 
those days the perpetual thunder of five great stamp 
mills echoed over the waters of the lakes on either side 
of the village. Seven hundred men answered the 
morning call of the whistles, A steamer ran daily 
over nine miles of island-studded lake to tiny villages 
suddenly prosperous, 

In the fall of 1905 only seventeen families contin- 
ued to cling desperately to memories of a golden past 
and hopes from Dame Rumor’s reorganized com- 
panies or will-o’-the-wisp prospecting. Such straws 
as rent-for-occupancy of the unplastered cottages, 
with only squatters’ right in the ground, and six dol- 
lars a month for care of dismantled properties, were 
eagerly clutched. The roll of the Christian Endeavor 
Society on the pulpit shelf was a blurred mass of 
** Removed's,"’ with finally a break and marks that 
might have been tears or mildew. Sunday-school 
was three years, yes more, in a quiet resting-place. 
The, once independent church, shrunk to seven mem- 
bers, four of them absentee, had a visit from a min- 
ister once a fortnight, and no other service ‘was held. 
Two testimonies were unusual in a prayer-meeting. 

Under these circumstancés wé proposed Sunday- 
school the first week in December, 1904. The only 
available superintendent was a dear mother in Israel 
who lived nearly a mile from: her neighbors, on a hill 
so high and steep that a team had to go a half mile 
farther to get to the house. As she was an invalid it 
was necessary that the school should go to her ; but 
this gave an advantage of kitchen primary, living- 
room-intermediate, and parlor senior, departments. 
The superintendent took the last, her daughter the 
second, and the school-teacher, not a professing Chris- 
tian, took another class. 

In order to stir up an interest the writer had been 
going out every Monday evening, but not a conver- 
sion took place till after the Sunday-school was organ- 
ized. Then a number came quickly. 

Till spring all but one Sunday saw Sunday-school 
on the top of the hill. Once or twice some who 
reached Sunday-school because of age or sickness 
were made to stay over night, as a return home would 
have been risky. With the flitting birds of spring 
four families went away, including the superin- 
tendent and her daughter, but the only other person 
who would pray in public was now willing to open 
the school if some one else would teach. The other 
old teacher, converted during the year, also left. 
But three new teachers were raised up, the number 
needed. 

The only organist, a young girl dying of consump- 
tion, came on a toboggan drawn by her father when 
she was too weak to walk, and other times the minis- 
ter’s horse would be taken by one of the older boys 
and she would be driven back and forth. Since then 
another, taught by the former, leads at the organ. 

The church was used all summer. In the fall, 
owing to delay in filling orders, the stove and pipe 
were not in good shape, so the Sunday-school met in 
the district schoolhouse. When it appeared that 
some grumblers would make trouble, the school was 
invited to meet in a private house till the church was 
once more ready. »’ 

This is the outward record of that year. Atleast twenty 
persons becoming active Christians is part of the inner 
record.— Charles H. Johnson, District Home Depart- 
ment Superintendent, Caledonia, Queens County, N. S. 
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The Lesson Pilot 


By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


Be sure to use the entire lesson, Acts 27: 27 to 
28: 10, and not merely the extract from it that is 
printed in the lesson-helps. 


Getting Started in Class 


OES a Christian—a real, out-and-out, genuine 
Christian—have to give up more than. he gets, 
or does he get more than he gives up, in a life- 

time of Christian living? We're not talking about 
the next world and heaven, but about this present 
world that we know so well. What do you think? 
Get the frank opinions of the class, and insist on 
having reasons for every opinion that is given, 
you ask the question fairly you will get positive 
opinions on both sides, and good reasons too, Then 
say that, as usual, this is a question that the Bible 
throws a good deal of light upon, and suggest an 
investigation of Acts 27 and 28 : 1-10 for the answer. 


The Teaching of the Lesson 


If you did not make special use of .Mr. Howard’s 
vivid and thorough description of old-time boats and 
Paul's voyage that. was ng ew on pages 519, 520 
in last week's issue of The Sunday School Times, 
by all means do so with this lesson. One good way 
to use it is by cutting clippings from it, and handin 
these clippings to members of the class to be rea 
aloud at such times during the class-session as you 
call for them. _Precede their reading by calling upon 
the class to tell, one member after another, with all 
Bibles closed, the entire story of the night and day of 
the wreck, Intersperse this with the reading of the 
clippings, and. ask also such questions as the follow- 
ing, supplying the needed information yourself only 
when you have to; fg ra ae ae gets 


How. could they tell in the: darkness that they were near- 
ing land?..'( Riddle,on v. -27.) , 





w deep was*the water at ¢ach ‘sounding, in:feet, not , 


fathoms ? “ (Riddle, on v. :28.) ‘ 


What about»sterm anchoring, ancientand modern ?:) (Rid.. 


dle; on Waleed Pace iO ncaa balaings gh \dndB Ss "5 on 
How did’ the sailors make their pretext a plausible ore? 
(Riddle, ‘dn ‘v. 30.) } et 


Why was it necessary to the safety of all for all to res 


maiii‘on board?’ (Riddle, on'v. 31.) 
Why Oriettals‘reverence bread (Mackie, 1). 


Other similar questions; with references to. their 
answers, are given on, this page under ‘‘ Your Lesson 

mestions Answered."’ Additional points:of informa- 
tion,of which use can be, made are the following: 


St: Paul’s Bay, in Malta, is welt indentified to-day (Rid- 
die, third paragraph), 

The beach, bay, and point of shipwreck described (Ram- 
say, 1). 

‘bvidences of Luke’s accuracy in detail (Ramsay, second 
and last paragraphs). 

The characteristic sickness of Malta to-day (Mackie, 2). 


In a shipload of two hundred and seventy-six per- 
sons, the only one to whom our Lord sent a special 
message of assurance was a Christian, That does 
not’) as though the Christian had to give up more 
than he got just then, does it? Because of the ser- 
viee that the Christians were able to, render on the 
island; the entire beat-lead was given special honors, 
and'was fitted out with all that’ was needed: when 
the time came to part. How.about the ‘giving up” 
business there ?. It seems to be a literal fact that 
Christian missionaries are peculiarly guarded against 
injury from shipwreck, wild beasts, and the like; tell 
the class what Mr. Pierson says astothis. Not much 
‘‘ renunciation” in that sort of special protection! 

Of course, the thorough-going Christian ‘like Paul 
gives up many things. And some of those things 
are to give up, at first. By. the Lord replaces 
them with so many other things, —privileges, honors, 
blessings, joys, friends, and best of all, the. assur- 
ance that. nothing can really harm. us in his service, 
that the Christian of Paul's som only laughs when 
you commiserate him on what he hag ‘‘ given up.” He 
has net become a Christian, to'be sure, for what he 
can get out of it; if he had, he would get nothing 
eut:of it: He gives up himself and all that ‘he-has 
into Christ's — that Christ shall control 
him and use him. For that he receives, as Paul said, 
the ** unsearchable riches of Christ.” 


Light-Gleams from the Lesson-Writers 
How Paul and Luke had such special recognition on the 
istand (Ramsay, 6; 7). 
Why-was the centazion Pan}’s friend? Because Pau) was 
the centusion’s friend: (Ridgway, 3). 
For. a.. beautifak; heart-searching parable of life from 
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39 And when it was day, they knew not the land. but 
perceived a certain bay with a beach, and they took atten 


whether they could ! drive the it. And casti 
off the anchors, left them inter Gana same dens 
loosing the bands of the rudders.; and 


nd hoisting up.the foresail 
to the wind, they made for the beach. 41 Bat hghti pon 
a place where two seas met, they ran the vessel aground ; and 
the foreship struck and remained unmovable, but the stern 
began to break up by the violence of the waves. 42 And the 
soldiers’ counsel was to kill the prisoners, lest any of them 
should swim out, and escape. 43 But the centurion, desiri 
to save Paul, stayed them from their purpose ; and comasanied 
that they who could swim should cast themselves overboard, 
and get first to the land ; 44 and the rest, some on planks, and 
some on other things from the ship. And so it came to pass, 
that they all escaped safe to the land. 
28 : 1 And when we were ory then we ‘knew that the 
island was called 2 Mel’i-ta. 2 And the barbarians showed us 


no common kindness: for they ‘kindled a fire, and received us ~ 


all, because of the present rain, and because of the cold. 3 
But when Paul had gathered a bundle of sticks and laid them 
on the fire, a viper came out 8 by reason of the heat, and fast- 
ened on hishand. 4 And when the barbarians saw the venom- 
ous creature hanging from his ‘hand, they said one to another, 
No doubt this man is a murderer, whom, though he hath 
escaped from the sea, yet Justice hath not suffered to live. 5 
Howbeit he shook c% the creature into the fire, and took no 
harm. 6 But they ex 
fallen down dead suddenly : but when they were long in ex- 


pectation and beheld nothing amiss come to him, they changed . 


their minds, and said that he was a god. __. ‘ , 

7 Now in the neighborhood of that place were lands belong- 
ing to the chief man of the island, named Pub’li-us; who re- 
ceived us, and entertained us three days courteously. 8 And 


LESSON 6. NOVEMBER 7. PAUL A PRISONER—THE SHIPWRECK 
Acts 27 : 27 to 28: 10. Commit verses 28: 9, 10 PEER 7 
Golden Text: Jehovah redeemeth the soul of his servants; and none of them that take-refuge in him shall be condemned.—Psalm 34:22 ~ 


cted that he would have swollen, or ' 


it was so, that the fatner of Pub’li-us lay sick of fever and’ 


dysentery ; unto whom Paul entered in, and prayed, and lay- 


ing his hands on him healed him. 9 And when this was‘done, * 


the rest also that had diseases in the island came, and were 
cured: 10 who also honored us with many. honors ; and when 
we sailed, they put on board such things as we needed. 

1 Some ancient authorities read dring the ship safe to.shore. *Some 
ancient authorities read Melitene. *% Or, from the heat 
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Your Lesson Questions: Answered 


Chapter 27 verse 28.—What was the length, in feet, of 
a fathom ? (Riddie.) 

Verse 30.—Is it customary to lower a boat to put out 
anchors? ( Riddle.) 

Verse 31.—Why did Paul insist‘that none should leave 
the ship? (Riddle.) i 

Verse 34.—On what was Paul’s confidence baséd? 
(Riddle; Ramsay, 2.) 

Verse 38.— Why was it necessary to lighten the ship at 
this time ? (Ridafe ; Sanders, 2:) tisttt oe 

Verse 40.—Explain ‘loosing the bands of the rudders,”’ 
What was the foresail? ( Riddle.) ; 

Verse 41.—Explaia ‘‘a place where. two seas met’? 
(Riddle; Ramsay, 4). 

Verse 42.—Were the soldiers under a penalty for the 
escape of a prisoner? (Riddle; Sanders, 4.) 
‘Chapter 28: verse 1.—What is ‘known about Melita? 
(Riddle, third paragraph; Ramsay, last paragraph.) 

Verse 2.—What does this word ‘‘barbarians’’ here 
mean ? (Riddle.) P 7? 

Verse 3.— What kind of snake was this? (Riddle; Ram- 
say, 4.) ise 

Verse 4.—Is any superstition referred to here ? (Riddle.) 

Verse 5.—Was Paul’s escape miraculous? (Riddle ; 
Ramsay, 4.) 

Verse 7.—What was Publius’ official pusition ? (Riddle; 
Ramsay, last paragraph.) : 











Paul’s voyage, read aloud to your class Aunt Abby’s Homme 
Department talk. ‘ 
A striking illustration of safety when we think-that all is 
lost (Howard). I 
How to bring out the entire lesson story if a class (Slat- 
tery, 2-5). Pa 
Disaster became opportunity,—as it always does (San- 
ders, 6). ene 
Wherein was Paul a better withess' thal Widst of us? 
(Slattery, 7. There is a seareliing question Were‘ fora class 
to:answernext week. Try “t in yours.) , 


owaarie 





peepee -pleoannnee. ‘ Ancient. vessels: hr ; 
oles.” at ‘the'stern; and! in tmedern  raval’ battles” 


if . Thefi; as now, anchors ‘were tisually drop 


- (of mud), on which thé ship 


, persons esca 


_ brdétgtit directly before the wind. * 
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The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


ep Tee so ne November, — D. 60, ac- 
to the chronology accepted here. 

The About midnight, on the four- 
teenth night of the storm, the sailors surmised that 
land was near. ‘‘ Driven to and fro in the sea of 
Adria” describes the matter as it appeared to Luke, 
but they had drifted steadily westward. Sounding 
twice, the evidence of nearing land increased. They 
then anchored from the stern, thus swinging the ship 
before the wind. ‘The sajlors sought to escape under 
pretext of anchoring forward, but the centurion, on 
the advice of Paul, prevented this by cutting the boat 
adrift.. Paul, at daybreak, encouraged them anew, 
urging them to take food. On the unknown coast 
they saw a bay with a beach, upon which they sup- 

sed they could run the vessel. Hoisting the small 
oresail they ran before the wind, leaving the anchors 
in thé sea. Buta shoal intervened; and on this the 
forepart of the ship ran aground, the stern breaking . 
up. The soldiers desi to kill the prisoners, but 
the centurion directed all to save themselves, and, in 
various ways, all of the two hundred and seventy-six 
to land. eres 

Places.— Melita, it now universally is admitted, is 
the modern Malta, and St. Paul’s Bay, on the north ‘ 
coast of the island, not far.from its western extrem- 
ity, meets every condition of the narrative. Few 
localities in Luke's narrative have been more com- 
pletely identified: The'sailors did not recognize the 
place use it was remote from the more frequented 
parts of the island. 3 


Verse 27.—Drawing near tosome country: It has 
been shown that the sound of breakers on a cape 


- near St: Paul’s Bay could be heard. 


Verse: 28.—Zwenty fathoms: A fathom here is’ 


about six to six'and a half’ feet:—Fifteen fathoms : 
‘y be THeshoaling water warned them of their danger, for: 


thébréakers indicated ‘' rocky ground” near at hand. 
Verse 29.— Four anchors fromthe stern: This was | 
sometimes “gene; /:and in’ this onenmner was the 


vesséfs*have been thus anchored. ‘The ship was thus 
Verse 30.—Lay out anchors from the foreship>: 
ped: Butin’' 
this case" it was proposed by the sailors toi‘ layout § 
anchors” at a distance from ithe bow.. For this a 
boat was necessary, but prebabty the sailors used 
this as a mere pretext. 

Verse 31.— cm these abide. in the ship: An 
angel had revealed that God had granted: Pau! * all 
them that, sail with thee” (v. 24). He saw that the 
desertion of the sailors in this crisis, at night on an 
unknown coast, would leave the others helpless. 

Verse 34.—Theré-shall not a hair perish: Paul's 
confident declaration was’ based upon the angelic 
assurance (v. 24). ‘ 

Verse 38.—Lightened. the ship: Thus making it 
easier to run the vessel ashore, which: was appar- 
ently the only way to safety.—7he wheat into the 
sea: All that remained after their meal. 

Verse 40.— Loosing the bands of the rudders: 
Anciént ships were stéered by large paddles at the 
stern. These had been ‘tied up out of the water, 

robably when the anchors were cast from the:stern. 
The fastenings were now removed, so as to. use the 
rudders again, the anchors having. been cast off.— 
The foresail; A small sail near the bow. Certainly 
not the ‘** mainsail,” for to hoist that would have 
swung the vessel away from the shore. 

Verse 41.— Where two seas met; In St. Paul's 


‘ Bay there‘is a small/island, near which ‘‘two seas 


met,” and here they encountered an unknown shoal 
grounded. ! ; 

Verse 42.—Kill the prisoners: The soldiers wer 
responsible if any prisoner escaped. 

hapter 28: 2.—Zhe barbarians: Luke thus terms 
the people, because they did not speak Greek. He 
does not imply a lack of civilization: 

Verse 3.—A viper: This term is sufficiently accu- 
rate.: There are no venomous snakes in Malta now, 
but there doubtless might have been then. 

Verse 4.—/ustice; Probably, but not certainly, a 
goddess of that name, . The islanders believed in 
immediate retributive punishment. 

Verse 5.— 700k no harn:: The language suggests 
that Paul tad been bitten. In that case the escape 
was miraculous. But he may not have been bitten. 

Verse-7.— Publius : Probably the “ legate”’ of the 
island; under the praetor of: Sicily, to which: the 
Reman. province Malta belonged. 


WeEsTERN:- THEOLOGICAL SkEmiInaRryv. 
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“LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 7 (Acts 27 : 27 to 28 : 10) 


By Sir William M. Ramsay, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. 
AS THE daylight came, after the events narrated 
known shore, a bay with a sandy beach in one . 
part; and they resolved to run on the beach, costing 
off the anchors, unfastening the two rudders (whic 
had been lashed up during she. night). and hoisting a 
small foresail to enable them to beach the ship on the 
most suitable spot. This spot, as they came closer, 
was seen to be a bank where two seas met; that is, . 


where a narrow spit of land stretches out from the 
east of the bay toward a small island, which protects 


the bay on the west. On the extremity of this spit... 
they struck a muddy bottom, into which the prow’ «- 


fixed itself, while the stern was free and beaten’by the - 


waves until it began to break up. From this place ~ 


— safe ashore, in one way or another. 
‘his narrative of the voyage and shipwreck has 
been almost universally recognized asthe most vivid 
and trustworthy account of ancient seamanship that 
has been preserved, and one that could only have been 
given by an eye-witness and a faithful observer.’ We 
nétice that the direct revelation of the Divine will to 
Paul plays mags note ger part in the action; and there 
cannot be any doubt that the revelation was one 

at’'causé why Luxe was so interested in the story - 
as to felate it with this fulness of detail. Hereisa 
picture such as Luke loves to paint of the triumph 
ofspiritual over material strength. Even Roman 
soldiers, the best in the world, lost courage, and 
were saved by the courage of Paul. 

, Further, Luke describes the voyage at such length 
in order toconcentrate attention on this part of Paul's 
career.’ Paul was now about to stand his trial, and 
the result-of ‘his trial before the supreme court of the - 
ac to ‘was that he was acquitted and a decisive 
verdict was thus pronounced in favor of the Chris- 
tian Faith. Subsequently, when'the verdict: was re- - 
called and persecution became’ thé lot of all Chris- - 
tians, Luke recorded the facts ‘of “the earlier period,‘ 
when the. Holy Spirit guided the Church to-that great . 
acquittal (2°) SD ee 

he company, now safe on a shore, which (as they. 
soon learned) was the isl#id of Malta; were kindly 
treated by the rude natives, who kindled a fire for 
them. Paul,.always helpful, gathered an armful of 
sticks and was throwing it on the fire when a snake, 
roused by the heat came out of the fire and fastened 
on his hand, hanging there until Paul shook it off 
into the fire. The action shows that. the snake-was 
a oonstrictor,.and not (as Luke.calls it) a viper, which 
darts and strikes with a bite but does “not cling. 
There is found: in- Malta a species of. constrictor, 1n- 
scientific classification either Coronella Austriaca 


4 


or Leopardinus (observers diffe- as to the. exact. , 


species), which is in appearance so like a viper as to — 
deceive even a skilled naturalist unless ‘he examines 


it closely; and the action of this species would be_.. 


exactly what Luke describes. 
bites, 
blood. S i‘ bi 

The natives thought the snake was. venomous, 
and expected to see Paul die in torture. | A -belief-in 
the venomous nature of really harmless animals is 
extremely common among rude Dp pec They be- 
gan to moralize on the justice of God, which had sin- 

led out this man among the prisoners: he must 

ave been a murderer who deserved to die: though 
he had escaped the sea, yet Divine justice was now 
pecan. his crime. But when time passed and no 

arm happened to the supposed murderer, they .. 
changed their minds and said he was a god. _. 

The leading man ofthe island, one Poplius, enter- 
tained the company hospitably.: He would of course 
make some distinction, and would pay much more 
attention to the Roman officer aiid the captain than 
to the common soldiers, and more to the soldiers than . 
to the prisoners. But Paul was treated among the 
distinguished guests, and Luke was with him. 
Either the courtesy that the centurion had all along 
shown him, or the reputation he had acquired as a 
god, procured for Paul this special treatment. In 
return: Paul visitéd the father of Poplius, who was 
sick ot a fever, and after prayer laid his hands on 
him and healedhim. Thereupon other invalids came 

‘from all parts of the island, and received medical at- © 
tention: Luke the physician took part in the treat- 
ment of these invalids, and shared in the honors that 
were bestowed on Paul. —T/ 

We understand why Paul was everywhere treated 
with such attentive courtesy; but why was Luke ad-. 
mitted to participate in it, and to ‘be everywhere in 
close company with a prisoner? -It was contrary to 

-the Roman custom to permit any friend to accom- 
pany a prisoner on his way to Rome. In one famous 
case even a wife was not permitted to accompany 
her husband, a Rorhan noble, when he was carried a 
prisoner to Rome, and she had to hire a vessel to fol- 
low him. The only way in which Luke could be 
allowed to accompany Paul and to-be always close. 
to him was that he was understood to-be a slave at- 
tending on his master Paul. The relation:between 
master and slave was close and*familiar and often 
very affectionate ; it was:natural and permissible that 
a confidential slave should attend Paul everywhere. 


It has teeth, and it 


in verses 27-38, they saw before them an un- - 


ut the teeth are so small as hardly to draw ': 
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We notice two marks of accurate detail: 1. The 


: Sea bet Crete and Malta is called Adria: that 
was true, lors’ language; and the name Adri- 
‘atic was even extended to include all the sea as far 


aa Cranes oaehe éast and the African ooast on the 
south: 2. Poplius is called the first (man) of the 
island. This was the technical name for the head 
man in Malta, as we know from inscriptions. 


ABERDEEN UNIVERSITY, SCOTLAND. 
% . : 
Oriental Lesson-Lights 
"By George M. Mackie, D.D.’ 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister of the 
‘Anglo-American Congregation in Beyrout 


J JHEN ke... had taken bread, he gave thanks 
‘to God; ... brake it, and began to eat (27: 
35). . Bread, as the chief -article of food and 


. representative of all that sustains life, is always re- 


garded by Orientals with veneration, When a piece 
of bread is seen lying at the side of the road where it 
may be careless] trddlién tipon, itis lifted up, cleaned 
of dust, and laid on the top of a'stone,:or is stuck on 
the-branch of a tree or into the crevice of a wall, where 
it may rest in safety or be eaten by birds or poultry. 
What is so specially a gift of God should not be 
treated as acommon thing. ‘ The feeling of reverence 
is also partly due to the thought that the name of God 
may have beeh mentioned over it at the family table. 
Paul’s: thanksgiving would doubtless contain some 
reference to .the .present condition of danger, but 
would also most likely resemble the form of words 
used by the Jews from time.immemorial in the act of 
breaking bread. ‘Blessed: art thou, O Lord, King 
of the universe, who bringest bread out of the 
und.” The utterance is accompanied by the lift- 
ing up of the bread in both hands, as if consecrating 
the whele process by which:the grain has reached its 
present form. : 
The father of Pubtius lay sick of fever and dysen- 
tery (28: 8), This. kind.of ‘sickness has prevailed 
from time immemorial in: Malta.. “A modern interest 
attachés to this incid®nt of Paul's visit from the fact 
that the cause of the prevalent malaria was discovered 
afew years ago by a military’ surgeon, who found 
that the germs of the disease were conveyed by the 
milk of the goats of the island. Since then the malady 
has greatly diminished. 
Beyrout, Syria. na 


‘Marvelous Escapes of | Missionaries | 


By Delavan Leonard Pierson 


ORE than any other educated class of men, the 
‘| ‘pioneer missionaries of the gospel are en- 
countering repeated dangers on land and sea 
—dangers from storm and shipwreck, perils from 
robbers and fierce savages. In many lands the mis- 
sionaries.come:.into almost daily contact with wild 
animals and venomous reptiles that yearly destroy 
thousands of men, women, and children, and yet, ac- 
cording toa well-informed .writer, no instances are 
recorded where Christian missionaries have lost their 
lives from the attack of beasts or reptiles. The 
list of deaths from shipwreck and similar disasters is 
also remarkably small among the heralds of the Cross, 
who seem to be under the peculiar protection of God 
as promised in Mark 16: 18. 

In. many cases these men and women have been 
looked upon by the natives among whom they labor 
as having charmed lives, which no evil could touch. 
Many times did David Livingstone a from death 
by a:seeming miracle when attacked by lions and 
other wild animals. Bishop Selwyn of Melanesia was 
looked upon as immune from danger because he 
feared not to enter the water infested by alligators in 
order that he might repair his boat—when all others, 
natives and foreigners, had refused to run the risk. 
A’ story even more thrilling and marvelous than the 
escape of Paul from shipwreck is the recent rescue 
of Sir Wilfred Grenfell from death on an ice-floe off 
the frigid coast of the Labrador. 

Many are the explanations given by unbelievers 
to account for these marvelous escapes of God's 
servants, Paul and the modern missionaries know 
that they bear no charmed lives except in so far as 
they are following the will of God, and their lives are 

reserved until the God-set time for their departure 
is at hand. But the missionaries are not fatalists, 
and, like Paul, they. use a legitimate means at 
hand for their own safety. The Christian does not 
sit idle and expect God to work miracles where na- 
tural means of escape are provided—in the provision 
of food; in the healing of the sick, or in any other 
circumstance of life. The Christian co-operates 
with God.in saving his own life and in the rescue of 
others. The shipwreck of Paul on Malta brought 
blessing to the barbarians, as the shipwreck of the 
‘* Bounty” brought salvation to the savage inhabit- 
ants of Pitcairn Island. 


Brookuyn, N.Y. 
1 See “* Adventures with Four-footed Folk,”” by Miss Belle M. Brain, 


“The land was a fair and goodly land to them 
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The -Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


Point of View.—Zhey knew not the land (v. 


9). 
ust 
then, because they were a saved ple. The jes 
of a land depends on the looker. I know a fellow 
who thinks there is no land like the wide and 
boundless prairie, while old hilly Pennsylvania is 
good: enough for me,—but when you come up out 
of the jaws of death, all lands are lovely. The 
** joy of salvation,” That's why the saved man is 
so happy. Many a time, after a fellow has strug- 
gled ‘through a night of storm, and the business and 

opes have gone to wreck, when day comes he finds 
himself ‘on a ‘strange shore. But wait, there are 
friends there;—One for sure; but others too (Matt. 
11 ; 28; « John 1: 7). The drunkard who has 
wrecked his health, his business, his standing, finds 
a new land—and Christ. ‘‘All the world will beat 
the man whom fortune buffets,” ~ Heaven’ will not. 
And never you forget that (Luke 19 : 10). 


M 
met, they ran the vessel aground (v. 41). In some 
of life's voyages the only way to save the crew is to 
scuttle the ship or beach her. Bad location for the 
store. A bad business.. A ‘‘lively” company. 
Sea ef sin and sea of sorrow,—where they come 
together is salvation. Either alone will swallow 

our bark.- Sea of sin drives to gutter, hospital, and 
jail. Sea of sorrow drives to pistol, poison, or river. 
here these two seas meet is the depth of huinan 
misery, and it is here.thousands find salvation (Jonah. 
2:2; Lam. 3: §5-57). I know a man who was tossed 
by the sea of that sin which degrades and over- 
whelmed by that sorrow which shoots. He told me 
that once he was ready to end it all out in the waves. 
But he had Paul on board (though in chains), and 
that was why he was saved. Paul had come aboard 
in the long ago while he lay in the port of Sunday- 
school. Where the two seas met he was run in and 
saved. ° 
The :Policeman.— But the centurion, desiring to 


‘save Paul (v. 43). . Paul always made friends, ony 
Paul - 


man worthy of friends: usually has them. 
came on board, a criminal,.with none. God always 


raises up friends for his children—sometimes in most 
wonderful ways. Paul lived his religion in'a manly 
way. talk religion to the'cen- 


Would Paul mee! 
turion ? (Rom. 1: 16.) The: reason they .did-not kill 
Paul was because they couldn't; but 


his. safety. about.. by.. the. fine: qualities:.of .person. 


And all fine qualities of person are divine qualities. 
That is how God prdspers you down in the mill,— 
through fine qualities of person. If not for soldiers. 


Paul would have perished in Jerusalem. The cen- 
turion saves him here. Tod Hall of Baltimore was 
aconverted detective. He never caught.a criminal 
but he wanted to save him, and he caught many. 
Tod would catch a criminal for his crime, and then 
show him a way of escape! Tod caught thieves all 
the week, and in halls and churches pleaded with sin- 
ners on Sunday. To fall into the hands of the law 
in the person of dear old Tod Hall was for many a 
thief a falling into heaven. 


Come with Us.— They all escaped (v. 44). 
cause good sailors. 
Not by ‘‘ good luck.” But solely because'they were 
traveling with a good man. Sa ety always lies with 
good people. To be sure, you don't * take any stock 
in religion,” yet at the same time you don’t worry 
about your boy Jack so long as he stays in Sunday- 
school. Even if the fellows on your turn are a lot of 


Not be- 


‘* noisy Methodists,” there is.no temptation to drink — 


and other ‘‘ornriness,” is there ? 
streets where ‘‘ church ple” live bring the high- 
est rents. (Num. 10:29). You will notice that all 
these castaways were not saved in exactly the same 
way. Some were strong swimmers. Some had to hold 
on toa plank, No doubt some had to be ‘‘ boosted” 
by the strong ones. God was doing it. All these lives 
were promised; not one could be drowned; yet every 
fellow had to put up the fight of his life with the rag- 
ing sea. has promised, but to-morrow we fight 
—and escape (Eph. 6 , 12; 1 Tim. 6 : 12). 


A Good World.— Who also honored us with many 
honors (v. 10). Jew 48 Paul was, he received honors 
almost everywhere he went, from everybody but 
Jews (Matt. 13:57). Paul brought all this honor to 
the party. Travel with a good man when you can. 
Give the world something good, and the world will 
honor you. 
wealth. Get up 2 better hair-pin, one that will stay 
put and still button gloves, and mother and the 
girls will pour a golden flood into your lap, and make 
you famous as ‘“‘ Jones the hair-pin man.” Cure the 
world’s diseases. Invent an automobile sure to get 
there and get back. Do anything good, and the old 
world is not such a bad world after all. Even the 
barbarians can appreciate a Paul. And the foreign 


Houses on the 


ers down on the cinder-bank are quick to notice the 
difference between Ike Thompson, who wants to 
help them, and the other. bosses, who call them 
** cattle.” 


COATESVILLE, Pa. 


Seas.— Upon a place where two seas . 


 brought.. 


ot because they could swim: - 


And make you rich. Basis of all patent 
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The Illustration Round - Table 


LL readers are invited to assist in the con- 
duct of this department. One dollar is 
offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 

tration that can be used, and two dollars for 


conditions governing 
ance of material, and the year’s lesson calendar, 
will be sent for a two-cent stamp. 


What Is Our Hope ?--Saying, Fear not, 
Paul (27: 24). Dr. P.S. Heme says: ‘*] 


may be sure of the right road, sure I am on 
it; and yet be in doubt whether I shell reach 
the Unto such I commend the words 


of an old darky whom I once met. I asked 
him how long he had been serving the Lord. 
‘ Fifty years,’ he replied. ‘Well, uncle, I 
said, ‘after keeping the faith so long, you 
must feel pretty confident of holding out to 
the end?’ ‘Ah, Massa,’ he replied, ‘it’s 
only a question of whether de Lord can hold 
on, and I reckon I can trust him.’’’—od- 
ert Humphreys, Youngstown, Ohio. 


No —And casting off 
the anchors (27: 40). Two intoxicated 
Scotchmen, a few years ago, got into a boat 
to start to their island home. Each took an 
oar, and, after bomen | off the headline, began 
to row. They rowed and rowed and rowed. 
They were notin a condition to discover the 
curious and eccentric motion of the beat. 
After they had rowed an hour or so one of 
them said, ‘‘It seems to me, Sandy, that 
we’re a long time getting off from land,’’ 
And they actually spent a whole night in 
rowing before they discovered that the stern- 
line had not been cast off, There are a great 
many Christians who row and row, but they 
keep bounding back, and they do not know 
what the matter is, till finally they discover 
that they have not cast off the stern-line,— 
they have not cut loose from the things that 
are behind, and so they cannot reach unto 
the things that: are before.—Rodert Hum- 
phreys, Youngstown, Ohio. From ** George 
F. Pentecost’s Life, Labors, and Bible Stud- 
ies. By the Rev; P. C, Headley. 


The Rarity of Thanksgiving.— 7%ey a// 
escaped safe to the land (27: 44).. Sailors 
have often been ‘known to. pray during a 
great stormy but seldom, if, ever, -has it. been 
knewn that, they assemble for thanksgiving 
andypraise after, deliverance. Some one in 


chatge of the Dead Letter Officesat Wash’ 


ington has made; the. statement that every 
year there come’ to that office hundreds of 
thousands of Jetters addressed to ‘‘ Santa 
Claus,’’ telling him the things they want 
him to bring to the writers. . But. never, ex- 
cept once, have they receiyed'a letter to 
thank Santa Claus for bringing what they 
received.—Z. £. Keith, Trinway, Ohio. 


The Part That is Saved.— And the bar- 
barians showed us no common kindness: for 
they kindled a fire, and received us all, be- 
cause of the present rain, and because of the 
cold (28:,2) During some recent researches 
among the ruins of Pompeii the explorers 
turned up a find that told its own story. It 
was the body of.a crippled boy. He was 
lame in his foot, And around the body 
there was a woman’s arm, a finely-shaped, 
beautiful, bejeweled arm, The mute find 
told its simple story, The great stream of 
tire suddenly coming from the volcano, the 
crowd fleeing for life, the little cripple un- 
able to get along fast enough, the woman’s 
hcart touched, her arm’ thrown about the 
boy to aid his escape ; then the overtaking 
fire-flood, and both lost, . The arm that was 
stretched out to save another was preserved, 
and only that. All the rest of the brave 
rescuer’s body had gone. The saving part 
was saved, Only that mercifully outstretched 
to save another was itself saved, ©The bar- 
barians of Melita showed Paul and his com- 
panions ‘‘no common kindness,”” They 
sought to save, and in so doing, as verse 9 
shows, were themselves saved.— Zhe Rev. 
R. E. Bretile, Pavilion, N. Y. From 
*« Guiet Talks with World Winners.”” By 
S, D, Gordon. 


How Loud to Pray.— Unio whom Paul 
entered in, and prayed (28: 8). . A pastor 
was once preaching to the children and try- 
ing to impress upon them the truth of God’s 
nearness. Tosee what idea of the divine near- 
ness the children had, he asked this question, 
** How loud do we need to pray to have God 
hear us?’’? A nine-year-old. boy replied, 
** Loud enough so we mean it.’’ That is 
part of the secret of successful prayer.— 
&. J. Barton, Weaverville, N.C. 


Crowding Out Our Troubles.— Pau/ en- 
terea in, and prayed, and laying his hands 
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on him healed him. And when this was done, 
the rest also that had diseases. . . were cured 
pda 9). ‘Ver heart is never so fuil of 
ts own worries that ye can’t crowd in-a little 
care for them of other folks if ye only think 
so,’’ said Mrs, Roney, pausing over her 
washtub to answer the one who suggested 
that she had troubles enough of her own 
without attempting to carry those of a sick 
neighbor, ‘‘ If ye crowd it so full that some 
of yer own gits crowded out, sure ’taint no 
eat loss. Anyway, it ain’t the empty- 
nded folks that’s PB others lift their 
burdens all along the road, if ye take notice ; 
it’s them with loads of their own to carry.’’ 
—Margaret Meredith, Princeton, N. J. The 
prise for this week is awarded to this illus- 
tration. 
% 


Aunt Abby’s Home Department 
By Annie Trumbull Slosson 


DON’T know much about water and sail- 
ing and such. I was born and raised, 
you know, in this hill country, and 

scursely ever was in sight of salt water.. So 
I can’t sense all the ship part of this lesson 
and the last one, and I don’t-know enough 
geography to have much idee where these 
places spoke of are situated, let alone the 
pronouncing the outlandish names. We've 
made some progress since those times, seems 
to me, for Littleton, Francony, and Lisbon 
are heaps easier words than Adramittyium, 
if that’s the way you say it. And think of 
calling one of our northeasters such a name 
as Euroclydon ! 

Guess we shouldn’t talk so much about 
the weather then, So, as I can’t speak 
knowingly of the real voyage of Paul’s, I’m 
going to tell you how it struck me as a kind 
of parable, ‘* Which things are an allegory,’’ 
as Paul said one time, after telling a story. 
Just take this account as a narr’tive of your 
or ’most anybody’s life, and you’d be sur- 
prised how pat it is. We start out when 
we’re young ‘and think we can do anything, 
meaning to sail a certain way—call it ‘‘ the 
coasts of Asia.’? But even then, young and 
strong as we may be, we generally have to 
change our plans a mite because the winds 
are contrary; yes, terrible. contrary some- 


times. We g° on_over different, seas—you’ ll 
each think of them you were‘on' yoursélves— 
till we come to a place—call it Myra, if you 


wafit to—where we find another ship, one we 
think just the ship to take us safe to our 
journey’s end. So we sail slowly many days, 
not much happening till we come where we 
wanted to be, with its beautiful name, The 
Fair Havens. Why shouldn’t we stay there, 
we think; so we linger and linger. It’s 
so nice there we forget that storms may rise, 
and so, as this story says, much time is spent 
and the sailing becomes dangerous. Scared, 
we leave the quiet harbor, and, finding that 
just then the wind is blowing softly, we think 
we have obtained our purpose. 

Oh, dear! what storms sometimes arise 
against us! Call them Euroclydons, line 
gales, temptations, disappointings, sorrows, 
sins, they’re tempestuous winds, anyways, 
We can’t bear up always, and we let our 
poor little ship-drive. Then come quick- 
sands, threatening to draw us down, and 
tossing winds. What shall we do? Just 
what. those other travelers did; .we must 
lighten the ship. Never mind what things 
we’d took, meaning to carry them with us all 
the way; we must let them go, casting out 
with our own hands even the very tackling 
of the ship. No sun or stars or any light 
shows for many days, and all hope .of : being 
saved seems took away. 

Then—oh, how often it happens !—comes 
the angelof God, The same one, mebbe, or 
one like him, that has opened prison doors, 
He tells you to fear not, that you shall be 
saved, And, oh, he sometimes adds that God 
will give you, too, all them that sail with 
thee. Your own nighest, dearest ones—a 
blessed promise! No wonder we are of good 
cheer, if we believe that it shall be as it was 
told us! But often there must be more ship- 
wreck, Driven up and down, finding the 
waters shallower and the rocks nigher, we 
throw out anchor after anchor, in hope one 
at least will hold, and wish for the day. 
Sometimes it comes before a wreck, but many 


times God lets the ship go to pieces, till’ 
we’ve nothing else but him to trust to. | 


Happy are them that have some wise, good 


person like Paul to calm and quiet them, to | 
bid ‘them be of good cheer, to feed them," 


ive them hope. Oh, these storms of life, 


ese tertible gales, these dashing “waves, *’ 


of the boat we started on, escape safe to 
land, Then, you may. be sure, we shall be 
glad, because we shall.be quiet. Sohe bring- 
eth us to our desired haven. 

New York City. 


% 
From the Platform 


By Philip E. Howard . 


A Prayer Before the Lesson. —Lord Jesus, 
in whose love we abide, we thank thee the 
poorer touch of thy hand in the hour of dis- 
tress. ‘To thee we turn when the dark is about 
us, when we are driven to and fro we know not 
whither. Teach us also the daily walk with 
thee in the light, the sweet companionship of 
thy presence in our joys as well as in our 
troubles, and help us to realize the 
security of simple trust in thee, and the solid 

ound of belief_in thee, the Son of God, our 

aviour. Amen. 


After the Lesson.—Two young men were 
sailing a boat on one of the Great Lakes, 
when, in a high wind, the boat capsized and 
sank, They could swim, but the shore was 
two or three miles away. Bravely they 
struck out for land, doing the best they 
could, but when they were yet a long dis- 
tance from shore the one who was in ad- 
vance became so exhausted that he shouted 
good-by to his friend, who was almost tired 
out, threw up his hands and went down— 
and found himself standing on solid ground 
in water not up to his neck! What a mo- 
ment that must have been for the two swim- 
mers! How glorious life must have seemed 
to them as they waded ashore! - 

Have any of us ever struggled on in sick- 
ening fear, when right underneath us was 
the solid ground of God’s care? Have we 
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cause we trust God! 
fear? *. 
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Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


** Abide with me : fast falls the eventide.”’ 

** Jesus calls us, o'er the tumult."’ 

* Fierce was the wild billow.”’ 

** Jesus, Saviour, pilot me.” __ 

‘* All hail the power of Jesus’ name." 

**Sun of my soul, thou Saviour dear."’ 

‘*God my King, thy might confessing."’ 

‘* Hear us, Thou that broodedst o'er the watery 

deep.” 

(References in parentheses are to the old and new 

editions of the metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.”’)} 
Psalm 95 : 1-4 (130: 1, 2. 190-: I-4). 
Psalm 93 .: 1-5 (127 :1, 2. 188: 1-5). 
Psalm 29 : 1-9 (39% : 2,5. 61:1, 2, 5). 
Psaim 65 : 1-6 (a tI-3. 127 : 1-3). 
Psalm 34 : 11-15 (47: 5-9. 71:1 4). 


. 
Lesson Home-Readings 


M.—Acts 27 : 27-44 
‘L.—Acts 28 : 1-10 


What have we to 


. The Shipwreck 


W.-—-Psa. 107.: 21-32 . . . . Perils on the sea 
‘T.—Mark 4 : 35-41. .. . . Christ in the ship 
F.—Psa. 46. . .... . . Fearless in danger 
S —Psa. 18 :I-19.... ‘ . Deliverance 
S.— Mark 16: 14-20. . . . Signs of authority 





How to Teach the Lesson to Your Class 





For the Primary. Teacher 
ue ae ws ; 
By Mrsj Mary Foster Bryner 
UPPOSE it had stormed ever since last 
Sunday, and should keep on until next 
Sunday, without our once seeing sun, 
moon, or stars ; and suppose we were tossing 
about ona ship: that seemed likely to go to 
pieces any minate,—how would we feel, and 
what could we do? We would surely be 
frightened, and could only pray and trust 
God, Last Sunday we talked about 276 
people tossed about in a storm like that, so 
frightened that they could neither eat nor 
sleep, except one man. (Show last week’s 
picture.) Who was the bravest of all, and 
why? (Review the lesson, recalling the 
texts of October 10 and October 31, on 
trust; also ‘‘ What time I am afraid I will 
trust in thee,’’ adding a portion of to-day’s 
text, ‘‘ None of them that trust in him shall 
be desolate ’’—or left alone; then sing, 
“Trust him! Trust him! all ye little 
children,’’ and show how these texts mean 
the same as the words of the Shepherd 
Psalm, ‘‘ I will fear no evil, for thou art with 
me.’’) 

Because Paul trusted in God, he was more 
cheerful and hopeful than the others. Over 
and over he tried to cheer them up, saying, 
** Be of cheer ; I believe that no lives 
shall be lost, but only the ship, and we shall 
be cast upon an island.” 

The storm kept.on for two weeks, yet the 
good ship stayed afloat, though battered and 
torn, One midnight the sbipmen felt sure 
they were nearing land, and feared running 
into the rocks in the darkness. They meas- 
ured and measured again, and found the 
water less and less deep. They threw four 
anchors from the stern to hold the ship steady 
-and keep her from pounding on the rocks. 
How they wished for the day! Some of the 
shipmen were cowards, and tried to get away 
by dropping a boat over the frotit of the ship, 
pretending that they were letting down more 
anchors. Paul found it out, and told the 
captain, who cut ‘the ropes of the boat, and 
it drified away. We used to sing what Paul 
said then: > 
; “*-Albbigiesin the ship, 

And be of good cheer, 
God's love can ever outstrip 
irm, arid all our fear."* 





WV 
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‘thanked God before them all. 





About daybreak Paul urged everybody to 
eat something, and tried to cheer them up 
again. Even in such a time of danger, as 
he took some bread, he didn’t-eat until he 
He may have 
said : 

** God is great, and God is good, 
And we thank him for our food ; 
By his hand we must be fed. 
Give us, Lord, our daily bread." 


What Paul did encouraged the others. 
They ate something, too. They felt better 
after eating, and began to cheer up. 

It was now light enough to see land. They 
didn’t know what land it was, but hoped to 
guide the ship to a place that looked safe. 
‘They threw overboard everything they could, 
even the grain, to lighten the ship. Then 
they took up the anchors, put up the sails, 
and steered for the land, but the heavy 
waves ran the ship aground, so that the front 
stuck fast. They couldn’t move it, and the 
waves soon pounded the rest of the ship to 
pieces. (Show the picture.) The soldiers 
said they had better kill the prisoners, or 
they would get away; but Captain Julius 
wanted to save Paul, so ordered all who 
could swim to jump overboard and swim to 
land. The rest found boards or broken 

ieces of the ship, and all safely reached the 
and. Don’t you think they felt like sing- 
ing ‘** Praise God, from whom all. blessings 
flow ’’? 

The island was Melita (now called Malta), 
and the people who lived there kindly made 
a fire, because it was raining andcold, Paul: 
helped to bring-wood for the fire. He didn’t 
know that a very poisonous snake, called a 
viper, had hidden among the sticks. As he 
laid them on the fire the snake felt the heat, 
and in trying to get away fastened on Paul’s 
hand. Those who saw it hanging there felt 
sure that Paul must be very wicked, and 
would die from the snake bite, if he had es- 
caped the storm. Paul shook the snake 
from his hand into thé fire. People watched 
to see him fall dead suddenly, or: to see his 
arm swell with the poison, but he felt no 
harm. When nothing happened, they said 
he must be a god. 

A good man named Publius sheltered the’ 
strangers. Paul heard that his father was 
very sick- with a fever, so prayed with him 
and-healed him. Others heard/ ef this, and 





LESSON: FOR NOVEMBER -7 (Acts 27 


broaght their vag 0 ow: to atone 8 Pry 
esus, Paul was always trying to do 
7 tee bien ‘learned to Jove lim, 
ght presents to him and his friend’. 
er three months another ship, which 
had stopped all winter at the .island, was 
ready to start for Rome, so they went on 
board. 1 think they felt like singing: 


** Jesus, Saviour, pilot. me 
Over life's 


CHICAGO, 
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My Class of Girls 


By Margaret Slattery 


EMEMBER: “7he adolescent girl is 
moved to action through emotion, 
Her RULING emotions, your teaching 

and influence help decide.” 

** All that wild night,’’ I said in beginnin 
the lesson, ‘* they tossed about on the waves.’ 
I brought the story to where the vessel. began 
to-break in pieces. ‘* What then, Ethel?” 
And Ethel continued the story as far as ** they 
all escaped safely to land.’’ 

I drew another word picture, describing 
their excitement and misery as they stood in 
the cold and rain with the inhabitants of the 
island gathered about them. What was Paul 
doing? I called on the girl assigned to de- 
scribe the scene (Acts 28 £ 3, 4), and another 
girl the contrasting scene (vs. 5, 6). Who 
were these barbarians? I asked. (Assigned.) 
On what island did they find themselves? 
What did you find out about it, Elsie? 
(Assigned.) After she had told us, I asked 
the three girls assigned the work to show us 
the maps with the island of Malta. They 
had done pretty well. I sketched an outline 
map on the board, showing how far Paul 
must yet travel to reach Rome. Why was 
it, I asked, that the centurion wished to save 
Paul, and so had spared the lives of the pris- 
oners? The girl assigned said that ‘‘God 
made the centurion feel that.way.’’ I asked 
what there was about Paul that won him 
friends, and told them of some of the differ- 
ences between Paul and the other prisoners. 
(Ramsay, in ‘* St. Paul the Traveller’’; Ridg- 
way, third paragraph.) ‘As a review we.re- 
counted rapidly the many dangers through 
which Patt had ¢ome since that day the 
brethren left him in Jerusalem. 

‘* Three months passed by on the island of 
Malta,’’? I said. ‘* The sailors and prisoners 
had been cared for by whom? Then a ship 
came from Alexandria, and they were able to 
resume the journey. 

‘They had lost everything in the ship- 
wreck,’’ I continued; ‘‘ but now they sailed 
away with all necessities provided, and: the 
people gathered on the shore to show them 
every honor. How do you explain it?” 
One girl said the peeple were very gen- 
erous. Another said that they were grateful 
for what Paul had done for them, and told 
verses 7-9. 

When the sailors talked together on ship- 


board, recounting their adventures and tell- | 


ing the story of the shipwreck, whose name 
would be repeatedly mentioned? I said it 
see.ned strange that Paul, a prisoner, should 
have been the one to take command of 
things during the voyage, and asked how 
they explained it. From their various an- 
swers I was able to bring out-the character- 
istics of ‘‘leaders’’? and the ¢raining of 
** heroes.”’ 

Why do you think I chose as subject of 
Part IV ‘* Paula Victorious Witness’? I 
asked. ‘'Phey said, because he was able to. be 
a witness for Christ everywhere, in spite of 
prisons and enemies and shipwrecks. I said 
that was exactly it. ‘* Many people to-day,” 
I said, *‘ think they could be real witnesses 
for Christ if only in some one else’s place. 
1 gave two illustrations, and emphasized that 
Paul was a witness wherever he was. I 
asked why he was always so ready to talk of 
Christ. They hesitated, so I said that when 
I met certain people I énew what they would 
talk about before we had been together ten 
minutes, and asked how I could tell. They 
said I knew what these people were interest- 
ed in and liked to talk aliout.. I said, ‘* Yes, 
some of you girls would talk about German, 
some music, some history, and you know the 
other things.”” They laughed, and suggested 
what weuld be the topics with several. After 
a minute I said, very quietly, ‘‘I wonder 
how many of us would speak of Christ. Not 


- we?’’ 


2 a7 to 28: 20) 


in a ten-minute conversation, but in a whole 
day ; 1 wonder how many do. When we are 
with: our bw chums @ at * 

very responsive said, ‘* Not 
‘very often.” The rest, as I expected, did 
net answer. ‘1 wonder why we don’t,’’ I 
said. ‘‘I wish you would think of it this 
week, and tell me wy if can, I think 
I have an answer, and I'd like to know 

” 


I prayed for strength that we might be vic- 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 
To the class; Draw in the book the map 
showing the voyage of Paul as far. as: Melita, 
ite to-day sson, using the topics. 

ee Note 1.) Read Acts 28: 11-24, 30, 31. 

Romans 1: 16. Zo special girls: 
1. ‘Fell us a little about very ancient — 
2. Tell us a little about Rome in Paul’s time. 
3- Tell.us about the Emperor Nero. 4. Ex- 
plain. ‘‘ with soldiers that guarded him,”’ v. 
16 (Reference book). 5. Zo four girls: 
Draw amap of the complete, journey from 
Czsarea to Rome. 

Notes 1.—We are to complete the book, “ Acts of 
the Witnesses,” which the class ae in January. 
Either blank books or loose leaves unched paper, 
to be Sastened together, may be weed. The tts of 
Part Four, which is to cover the lessons of the fourth 
quarter, is ‘“‘Paul, a Victorious Witness.” Each 
lesson is to be written out by the under the 
topics Time, Place, People, Events, To Remember 

s. The lesson is not to be written until after 


special friends, do | 
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it has: been taught.. It may be illustrated by maps 
and res. : 


akin. urna, Markey the 
are c ° ast c- 
meneey a Bible, encyclopedias and library books 
Fitcusurc, Mass, 
<< 
My Class of Boys 
By Eugene C. Foster 


Secretary ship for ys of the Young Men's Christian 
‘ way from his for- 
mer class and necessitated his . these notes 
for several without first teac’ them. His 


class work will be resumed with mg 1 lesson. 
—Tue Epitor. 


wre remembers having read a story of 

a aiperent? Was it exciting? 
What happened in the one read? 

But look for a minute at this shipwreck. 
How many on board? Yes, two hundred 
and seventy-six, crew and passengers. The 
passengers were, in part at least, soldiers 
with their prisoners. Who was the chief 
prisoner, apparently? Well, find the man 
whose name is mentioned five times, and it 
will be seen that he was the leader, not only 
of the prisoners, but of the passengers and 
crew. 

Now back in last week’s lesson(Acts 27 : 22) 








537 


we find that Paul told them that there would 


be no less of life. Notwithstanding that fact 
they did everything they could do themselves’ 
to save the ship. They didn’t just sit back 


and say, ‘* Well, Paul said we wouldn’t lose 


our lives, and so we needn’t worry.’’ In- 
deed, Paul himself took onary recaution for 
safety (see v. 31). So we fi e best possi- 
ble combination—men relying on , and 
le ing all they can for themselves. I be- 

God is more than willing to help a man 
who really tries to help . 


But coming back to Pau! again, I wonder 


why it was that Paul was the one man in the 


two hundred and seventy-six people that God 
e to and spoke t I wonder why 
re seemed to be such a bond of commun- 
ion between Paul and the One who seems so 
far off to many people, Well, I like to come 
back to my texperiment again, Here’s 
a needle and here’s a piece of copper wire ; 
and here, too, is a horseshoe magnet. I hold 
the magnet over the copper wire, and it isn’t 
moved at all; I hold the magnet over the 
needle, and the needle jumps up to meet the 
magnet. 

So there are men who have in them that 
which make them responsive to God—and 
they seem to be ready to be led by him 
anytime. I can’t turn the copper into steel, 
and thus make it respond to the magnet ; but 


(Continued on next page, third column) 
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man, and my need of it as a father.’’ 
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ANOTHER ILLUSTRATION 


KING JAMES BIBLE 
34 Take therefore no thought for the 
morrow: for the morrow shall take 
thought for the things of itself. Suf- 
cient unto the day is the evil thereof, 


THE AMERICAN 
STANDARD BIBLE 


O00 othe cntienes ae ee ee et ee 
G. Trumbull, Editor The Gunday 


Prices, 
86 cents to $20 


Send for Booklet, ** Soene ae hemi Comparisons,” 


AMERICAN ‘STANDARD’ BIBLE 


34 Be not therefore anxious for 
‘the morrow : for the morrow will 


‘be anxious for itself. Sufficient 


unto the day is the evil thereof. 


Edited by 
Aone oe Revision 


Sunday School Times. 
telling the story of the ae versions of the 
je, with commendations from prom t béblical:schola: 


the 


Be sure and ask your bookseller for the American Standard, or , swvite to 


THOMAS NELSON &.SONS, 37 A East 18th St., New York 


PubHshers for the American Committee — Bible publishers for over fifty years 
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A Chart of Paul’s Journeyings. 


Five clear, very simple maps, and parallel columns of evente dates, ~ 55) 
-and Scripgure references. A most-satisfactory and poputar: belp. 


The Story of Paul's Life, Rosworth. si 


- As‘arboy,' as ‘arstudent,~persecutor, ee ae apostle,--prisoner, 
veaityfall graphically, “briefly; -informing 
facts you want to know’about the Great Ancttle. 


‘Mastering the Book of Acts, Moulton 


A‘brief, clear, ordetly outline of the*book. so- that one can readily 
gain a good knowledge of ‘the Book of*Acts as a-whole,-its proper 
fy remembeted-analysis of each-division. 





3 helps. on “Paul” lessons. 


490. 
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- New Christmas Service. P, Price. 
‘he hymns are by Richard Wenn Gi Gilder, J. G. 
Holland KE. E. Hewitt, and others; they present in 
most attractive poetical form the great truths, of the 
birthday of the “ Babe of Bethlehem.” . ‘The .music is 
varied in’ oh abed each selection bein, bright, melo- 
dious, eo and of genuine musical merit. 
00, p25 net; by mail, $2.90 
. 
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Ten Christmas Carols by Gerrit Smith ; 
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"Old Christmas Carols. 


s. A 

arc Gia Melodies arranged 
‘Gibson. Old Christmas aie, 

t’ Christmas Carols, 10 
id French Christmas 
irst and Second Series, each . 
( a lots of 25 or more, 5 cents peek ) 
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each copy. 
Send for our Special Catalogue of Christmas Music. 
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NEW YORK 


_ Christmas Carols 


x-Carols with respon Apnualt Sits, by , 
m «Russel Kin Miller . ete ® eee d 
ords aire Ida Scott Taylor), 


Words by. Tda es 


by ¥. regi 0+ ort Be uty 


s,s -¥ge @ 


- 10 


1 cent 


i| feHow here who has let Christ come into ‘his 
| life to rule it, zs a witness, that’s sure. 
| God needs witnessess now, as he did in 


ship did they sail from there? 3. To what 


-Rome? 5. What did: Pauldo-soon’after he 
, reached ‘Rome ? 


‘| the roar of breakers, toward which ‘the wind 
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My Class of Boys 
( Continued Jrom preceding page) 


a man can bechanged so that God will 
to him and’ through him as he did with: 


‘That experience with the. viper is interest- |- 


ing, too. Vipers couldn’t hurt Paul—for 

God needed him in Rome. 
a snake was used to bear witness to God’s 
power. Have you ever noticed -how things 
about us bear that testimony? I see so many 
things right before me in thisroom now. The 
wood in-that chair—who could have made it 


comes in through the window—why, the finest 
light that man has ever made is feeble: com- 
with the sun. The hand that -holds 
ible—a part of the -most wonderful 
machine’ that ever was made, - the human 

wn Oh, yes, the room is full of witnesses 
to the power of God, 

Are you a witness? Paul was, and the 
saving from the shipwreck and from snake 
bite, —these incidents were witnesses to God’s 
power. But—are you a witness? Every 


pare 


And 


Paul’s time. 
Let him witness through you ! 


‘Home Work on' Next’Week'’s Lesson 


1. How. long did the shipwrecked people 
‘stay on the island of Melita? 2, By what 


great city.did Paul finally-come? 4. What 
provision. was made- for ‘Paul to reside in 


. DETROIT,. MICH. 


By -President-Feank K.-Sanders, D.D. 
‘The. Stipwreck 


I, THE GENERAL’ PREPARATION (Acts 27 : 
27 to'28 :.1o). 
{For each member of the Bible class,] 

OURTEEN days - had .passed since the 
yood ship had'sailed out of the harbor 

of Fair ‘Havens to make’a dash for 
Phoenix. It was-drifting ae in ‘the 
:midst of the stormy:Adriatic, whén, one mid- 
night, the trati#@ ears of'the Sailors detected 


and sea were: dfiving ‘the helpless vessel. 
«Sounding quickly, they found a depth of one 
hundred and twenty feet. ‘A little later the 
depth had reduced to ninety feet. Made 
certain that~they were rapidly approaching 
land, they quickly threw out four anchors, 
which held:and. stopped the headway of the 
vessel, although the: seas were doubtless 
breaking momentarily over it. No wonder 
that-they longed: for daylight, nor even that 
the sailors tried to get away in the boat to land. 

As at other times, it was the cool courage 
and strong common sense of Paul that saved 
the’situation. He was the one man in the 
ship’s company who had ideas. Before the 
light of the morning had fully dawned he 
had persuaded them by his encouraging 
words and contagious example to take food 
and a new hold on life. They then set to 
work to make the ship as light as possible, 
since it was inevitable that it would be 
driven onto the beach, and they wished it to 
go as far up as possible.’ When the morning 
came they made out an unknown island and 

bay bay: with a sandy beach, It is generally 
poe to-day that they heard the breakers 
**at Koara, the eastern point of St. Paul’s 
Bay, on the north side of the isle of Malta,’’ 

It seemed to the captain and all that it 
was best to run straight in and beach the 
vessel, using the foresail for speed and the 
rudders for direction. They seon descried a, 
néck of land projecting toward them, toward 
which they steered the vessel, taking the 
chance that it would give them a brief oppor- 
tunity to reach land through the waves be- 
fore the ship went to pieces. 

The soldiers naturally feared that the pris- 
}oners would escape from custody if allowed 
to save themselves; and the stern Roman 
code knew few exceptions from the death 
penalty for those who allowed prisoners of 
state to escape. But Julius, for Paul’s sake, 
interfered and assumed the responsibility for 
giving them a chance. The prisoners were 
set free, and the whole ship’s company, in 
ee way or another, managed to get safely to 
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The Ancestry 
of Our English Bible. 


By Ira M. Price, Ph.D., LL.D. 
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{ The. inhabitants of the country had mean- 


( Continued on next page, third column) 
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LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 7 (Acts 27 : 27 to 28 : 10) 
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With a new system of connected’ topical 
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Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly atthe following rates, for either old or 
new snbscriliers, ‘hese rates include postage: 

: Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts.. separate addiitesses or in a pack- 
age to one address, 75 cents each, per year. 
$ 1.00 One copy, or any number of 
e copies less than five, $1.06 each, 

per year. One eopy, five years, $4.00. «- 

To Canada, on account of ‘extra postdge, 
the above rates become $1 and $1.50 respect- 
ively; for yearly subscriptions. 

\: . One free: copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate. 24 ' 

The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
time paid for, except by special request: ma hy 

Enough copies of. any one issue of the puper to 
enable all the teachers of aschool toexamine it, wilt 
be sent free, upon application. : 

The Sunday School Times, including 
the monthly Graded Course Edition, 
$1.50 per-year; clubs of five or more copies; 
$1.25 per year. 
become $2.00 and $1.50 respectively for 
yearly subscriptiens, 

In order to comply with. regulations of the 
Post Office Department, subscriptions will. be 
received for the twelve monthly numbers of 
‘Fhe Sunday School: Times Graded: Course 
Edition only, if desired, at 75 cents per year ; 
and. subscriptions will be received: for the re- 
maining forty numbers of ‘Fhe Sunday. School 
‘Himes only, if déesired, at'9o cents per. year. 
Tue SunpDAy: ScHoot Times €o:, Publishers, 

1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, - Pa. 


,once had but have lost. 


To Canada the above rates 





The Young People’s 


Prayer-Meeting - 
By Robert E. Speer — 





Sunday, November 7; 1909. ; 
Life Lessons for Me from the Book 
of Hebrews (Heb. 12:1-7.) 
(Consecration meeting.) 


Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MON.—"' Better things’’ (Heb. 1:4;.7: 





1% 22). ; 
TUES,—More “' better things " (Heb. 9 : 23 ; 
"10294; 11: 16, 35, 40, 12 : 24). 
ae the message (Heb. 1: 
1-3). 
THuRs.— The kind High Priest (Heb. 2 : 
17, 18). 
FRI.—The anchor of promise (Heb. 6 : 9- 


20). 
SAT.-—Faith’s heroes (Heb. tr : 1-16). 











- Make a careful list of all the “ better things.” 


Show how Old Testament examples and 
teaching based thereon alternate in Hebrews. 


Quote some of the great texts of Hebrews. 


HE great lesson of Hebrews is that the 
things which God givesare always bet- 
ter than the things which he gave, and 

that what he gives will be surpassed by what 
he will give. The Old Dispensation served 
its end. It did not accomplish what God 
had desired, for the great majority of those 
trained under it rejected the Messiah for 
which it had been designed to prepare them. 
But it had made some ready,for the. Messiah, 
and it had prepared the words and the ideas 
in which the Messiah could bring his truth 
home to human hearts... Butt syas-never in- 
tended to be final, and when its end had 
been served-God gave the better things. .-.. 
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see what we are doing and they show us 
what we ought to be doing. Under their ap- 
peal to be heroic and true, and under the 
stimulus of their scrutiny of our valor and 
fidelity, we ought to run a race without shame 
and wage a conflict without shirking. 


In the midst of all that changes, one order 
giving way to another and the thing that is 
good to the better, we learn from the Epistle 
that Jesus Christ does not change, He's the 
same yesterday, to-day, and forever! That 
is a great comfort and stay, We learn to know 
him better and to love him more. The 
change is in us, not in him. That is a 
blessed consolation, We need never cease 
changing. There -will always be room for 
change for the better. Christ will never 
change, He is always perfect love and 
goodness, 

<0 


The Adult Bible Class 


(Continued from préceding page) 
while discovered the wreck and received with 
hospitality the half-drowned, shivering refu- 
gees. From them it was quickly discovered 
that the land was the island of Malta, 

The voyagers were soon taken to the gov- 
ernor of the island, and enabled to spend the 
next three months in comparative comfort. 
Paul made himself useful at once, and he and 
his, friends were everywhere received with 
honor and hospitality. The disaster was 
changed into a real opportunity. 


II, REFERENCE LITERATURE. = ies 
A leaflet containing suggestions for the success- 
ful donduct of ‘a Bible «class, and giving the names 
and: prices of reference wurks bearing on the cur- 
rent’ lessons will be mailed by ‘The Sunday Schoo) 
Times Co., upon reqnest, for four cents in stamps. 


The classic reference book for. this voyage 
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and its incidents is J. Smith’s ‘* Voyage and 
Shipwreck of St, Paul,’’ a very complete 
monograph. Ramsay’s ‘ St. Paul the Trav. 
eller,’’ considers it in detail, as does every 
** Life of Paul.’’ 


III, SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHING, 

[This section aims to outline, ina form suitable for 
discussion, the themes in which adults will be inter- 
ested. It is intended to afford hints for a variety of 
treatments rather than one unvarying method. ] 

_ The ascéndancy which such a man as Paul 
maintains under every kind ot circumstance 
is stillthe striking fact of this narrative. ‘To 
what did he owe this infiuence ? 

The Approach to Land.” Why did it seem 
inexpedient to Paul to let the sailors get 
away? 

Pauls Common Sense, How was his good 
judgment exhibited in the interval before the 
dawn? What was his probable purpose in 
encouraging the company to take food ? 

The Plans for Landing. . What various 
measures were taken for getting ashore in 
safety? 

The Barbarians. What did this term 
mean in the mind of the writer ?«» What sort 
of character did these people really exhibit? 

Paul’s Stay at Malta. _ What incidents 
gave him favor in the minds of the people ? 
How did they exhibit a splendid generosity? 

Paul's Fine Spirit. Show how his faith 
and his earnestness were the secrets of the 
‘whole successful outcome. 


IV. Home Stupy on Next LEsson. 

(For assignment in advance, by the teacher, to 
members of the class.) 

1. How long did it take Paul to reach 
Rome? 2. What was his message to the 
Jews at Rome?’ 3.°How did he spend his 
two years of waiting ? 


Wasnnurn Couece,-Torrxka, KANSAS. 
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Why do we not learn from such lessons to 
trust God? We persist in looking back for 
golden agés or’ in tepining over' what we 
But ‘nothing that 
God can’ give is.inferior. ... It. is .an.improve- 
ment on all that. be has given, and the best is 
-yet to be, the end. for: whigh all; the begin- 


'|ings have prepared. , We, need tegy nothing. 
| oc And'‘so:Beside the Sitent’sea 8 cn TF 


4G waitthe wufledoatirios: sai we cebu 
TT be Baap, bp ith lls can,qome,to me ;.: 
iy GR RGRRP P08 POR Jet Ju 2 
‘*. 1 know watiwhere bis istands:lift _: 
Virirttonded palms iwair;. ,..) 
I only know2I cannot drift 
Beyond bis.love and care.’ |, 

. The Epistle to'the Hebrews:shows us how 
some of the Hebrew Christians tri: d to win 
their fellow-Hebrews to the Saviour, They 
loved them and longed for their: acceptance 
of Jesus. They recognized what was good 
and true in their common: inheritance, but 
they were clear: and fearless in pointing ont 
what wgs inadequate and. transitory and.even 
vain. The blood of. bulls and goats: could 
never take away sin.. Christ could. - All 
that was.trne in what had. been was only the 
foreshadowing of him, and he was its fulfil- 
ment, 


to reject the complete for -the sake of the 
partial, the truth for the sake of that. which 
was true but in part. 

. Each Bible book can teach us some néw. 
thought of God, and each book: in the New 


This book shows us his divine glory; but in 


into our very struggles. 
we are. 
was heard, just as we pray and are heard. 
Clirist knew it all. 


He was tempted ds 


old time. 
being was faith in God. They went out on 
untried errands seeing him. ; t 
‘for a city eternal, and shrank not from follow- | 


They were the advance guard of the army, 


_ “* A noble army, men and boys, 
The matron and the maid, 
Around the Saviour’s throne rejoice, 
In robes of light arrayed : : 
They. climbed the steep ascent of heaven 
Through peril, toil, and pain : 
O God; ‘to us may grace be given’ 
To follow in their train." 2% 





We learn that they are witnessing our 
lives, and are witnessing to our lives.” 


How foolish and-wrong then for man. | 


Testament some new thought of Christ. | 


ways which reveal also the full beauty of his / 
humanity and bring him near to us, even:} 


He prayed with strong crying: and }, 


He went :from us with | 
** eyelids that had known the touch of tears,’’ | 


We learn in a vivid way from this Epistle i 
the true secret of the great characters of the ; 
The central principle of their } 
They sought | 


ing the vision of it through bloody death. | 
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The highest medical authority 





.THE: SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


on foods, | 
Sir James Crichton Browne, LL.D.—F.R. 
of London, 
gives the best reasons for eating more 


Quaker Oats 


In an article published in the 
Youth’s Companion of Septem- 
ber 23rd, 1909, Dr. Browne, the 

reat medical authority on 

oods, says, about brain and 
muscle building— 


‘There is one kind of food 
that seems to me of marked 
value as a food to the brain and 
to the whole body throughout 
childhood and adolescence 
(youth), and that is oatmeal. 


“Oats are the most nutritious 
of all the cereals, being richer 
in fats, organic phosphorus and 
lecithins.’’ 


He says oatmeal is gaining 
ground with the well-to-do of 
Great Britain. He speaks of it 
as the mainstay of the Scottish 
laborer’s diet and says it pro- 


duces a big-boned, well-devei- 
oped, mentally energetic race. 

His experiments prove that 
good oatmeal such as Quaker 
Oats not only furnishes the best 
food for the human being, but 
eating it strengthens and en- 
larges the thyroid gland—this 
gland is intimately connected 
with the nourishing processes 
of the body. 

In conclusion he says— 

“It seems probable therefore 
that the bulk and brawniness of 
the Northerners (meaning the 
Scotch) has been in some 
measure due to the stimulation 
of the thyroid gland by oatmeal 
porridge in childhood.’’ — - 

The Scotch eat Quaker Oats 
because it is the best of all oat- 
meals. 





We did ask by m 
for names of persons 
‘The Sunday School T 


ail and in thése columns 
wha, are; not yet. taking 
imes. f 


‘Nearly fifty thousand names haye come. 
But did you send any? 


We can make ex 


cellent use of fifty thou- 


sand more if sent promptly. 
Many a reader hastens to send the names 


of friends who ought to take the paper, and to 


these friends who are 


not yet subscribers we 


send, free, current specimen copies, so that 
the usefulness of The Sunday School Times 
may be actually tested. 


And we strongly 


urge any not-yet sub- 


scribers who see a copy of this issue to send 


for free specimen cop 


ies as an aid in organiz- 


- ing a club among their fellow-workers. 
We have some greatly-needed books to 


offer for increases in ol 


d clubs and for new clubs. 


A postal-card request, sent at once, will 


bring you the list of o 
specimen copies for d 


ffers, and the desired free 
istribution. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES COMPANY 


1031 Walnut Street 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Natural Laxative Mineral Water 





GENTLE QUICK SPEEDY 
ACTION RELIEF CURE 


Try half.a glass upon arising 








Workers’ Questions 
. [Answered 





Primary and Junior Work 
Mrs. J. Woodbridge Barnes 


GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y.—This year I began 
my duties as superintendent of the primary 
work, 1 find a corps cf excellent teachers, 
above the average, but after two Sundays feel 
that the results of the work would be much 
ater if we knew how to get the most out of 

t. ‘The order of teaching is this: Each Sun- 
day we convene with the intermediates for 
opening exercises, then adjourn to our own 
room. Class books are distributed. ‘Teacher 
makes record and instructs class in lesson. 
Twenty minutes before closing time the super- 
intendent calls to order. All assemble before 
picture roll and blackboard. Superintendent 
virtually teaches the lesson again from roll, 
adds a few words from blackboard work, clos- 
ing hymn and prayer, followed by distribution 
papers at door as scholars leave room. We 
tal work that children are ex- 

‘amined in, and must have-especial preparation, 
first, second, third, and fou ear work. This 
method gives but little time for supplemental 
work, as it is impossible to teach all together 
the different years’ work, and just before gradu- 
ation there is a-scramble, as it were, to get the 
children ready for examination. We have a 
part of the work prime and hung up in the 
room, but not all of it. This has been the 
method used for years, and I hesitate to attempt 
a change until I know best what to do. It is 
easier to make a change than an improvement. 





pupils, nor the conditions under which you 
are working, you evidently have a separate 
room. You are right in thinking that you are 
not getting the best work out of your time. - 

In the first place, could you not have your 
own opening exercises? The upper grades 
would do better work without you, and in 
your department you could accomplish so 
much in that. time which would be directly 
helpful to your pupils. Your songs suitable 
for your grades, the prayer or prayers within 
their comprehension, and the birthday exer- 
cises, the welcoming of new pupils and your 
offering service can be made interesting and 
directly helpful. 

There: are; several methods. of caring ‘for 
the instruction of both the regular and thé 
oo lessons. 

the teachers are capable, and each 
teacher has not more than six or eight pu- 
pils, the class, teacher may take charge 
of the lesson to great advantage, in which 
case the superintendent of the department 
should not re-teach the lesson under the name 
of a review. The more capable the teacher, 
the more of a failure the review becomes. 

If all of the teachers are not efficient, then 
it may be better for the superintendent and 
the teachers to have an understanding as to 
how much each is to teach. In many schools 
the superintendent teaches the entire lesson 
from tlie desk, the class teacher hearing the 
Golden Text, or letting the pupils retell the 
Bible story. In still other schools the class 
teachers look after the hand-work connected 
with the lesson, which might be the making 
of a picture-book, a note-book, or a scrap- 
book, each grade and each class doing inde- 
pendent work according to ability. In some 
schools the superintendent gives an appro- 
priate ‘story, the lesson teachers tell the Bible 
story, and the superintendent draws the les- 


‘| son together:at the end. This latter method 
.| is better suited to junior grades, and is not 
— with primary teachers or classes. 

x ty Supplemental lessons are featured 


and you evidently have a system of grading 


:| based on such lessons,‘then the class teach- 


ers should not only be made responsible for 
the mastery of them by the pupils, but should 
be given an opportunity to make the lesson 


‘| interesting,. At least ten minutes should be 
allowed.the class teachers for this, and fifteen 


is much better. With a definite time allowed, 
the teachers can make the supplemental les- 
sons interesting with pictures, note-books, 
and other. manual methods. When these 
supplemental -lessons are definitely planned 
for and interestingly taught, the pupils ac- 
quire the knowledge gradually and are in- 
tensely interested in their work, the grading 
is not a bugbear but a delight, and the whole 
atmosphere of the department is dignified. 
| When the class teachers assume this grade 


.| responsibility, which is theirs and cannot be 


accomplished in any other way, it is not in- 
frequent for ‘the superintendent to assume 





more responsibility in relation to the regular 


Though you do not mention the number of | 


around. 
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lesson, thus dividing the work. In any case, 
the plan must be understood by class 
teachers and superintendent, the work must 
not be monotonous, and economy of time is 
necessary throughout the programme, in 
order that the greatest amount may be ac- 
complished. ‘ , 


“ Ridgway's Religion” is a little book of 
135 pages, containing notes un John as 
taught to the Iron Rose Bible Class of 
Coatesville, Pennsylvania, by Mr. Ridgway, 
It is the straight talk of an everyday business 
man,—and it’s Ridgway all through. Price, 
56 cents, postpaid. ' 


¢ 





Making Smiles 
Continued from page 532 





course he stops, and I give him the bud with 
a pin to fasten it on the lapel of his coat. ‘The 
smile he carries away is a becoming com- 
panion for the lovely rose-bud. ~ 

An old ** black mammy ’’ has been down 
town to deliver the week’s washing to sev- 
eral families. The black face looks tired 
and sad. ‘* Mammy, let me give you these 
two big red roses.’’ ‘*Oh, thank you. Ain’t 
they sweet ?’’.. And, with a courtesy, she 

son, the dear old motherly face. il- 
umined with a smile that is good to see. 

Toward evening a rail laborer passes 
with empty dinher-pail, going home. ‘‘ Take 
these to the wife,’’ and I hand him a bunch 
of beauties. A smile lights up the toil-hard- 
ened face, and the step is sprightlier as he 
goes on down the track. 

*¢ Would you like this to wear?’’ And, 
as the little daughter of Ham goes on her 
way, a smile has transformed her into an 
ebony cherub. 

And so I may, and so I. will, go on in- 
definitely making smiles that suggest that 
land where there shall be no tears. And 
every time I fit one of these new-made smiles 
on another’s face I feel one playing over my 
own face. 

.Does my smile factory pay? Indeed it 
does ; pays big dividends. Start one your- 
self; not miack capital is necessary.. And, 
judging. from. the sober, sad, grief-drawn, 
toil-hardeiied, and care-worn faces, there are 
net now nearly enough: smiles made-to go 


Every day I pass a yard, at a street cross- 
ing, that is radiant with roses, and none of 
them are ever cut. I wish I could have it 
for a few weeks at least; I’d establish in the 
corner, where so many smile-less people pass, 
a free smile dispensary. And as long as the 
roses lasted, that should be the most smile- 
ful street-corner in town. 


LEBANON, TENN, 








A Banker’s Nerve 
Broken by Coffee and Restored by 
. Postum 


A banker needs perfect, control of the 
nerves and aclear, quick, accurate brain. 
A prominent banker of Chattanooga tells 
how he keeps himself in condition. 

** Up to 17 years of age I was not al- 
lowed to drink coffee, but as soon as I 
got out into the world I began to use it 
and grew very fond of it. For some 
years I noticed no bad effects from its 
use, but in time it began to affect me un- 
favorably. ag A hands trembled, the 
muscles of my face twitched, my mental 
processes seemed slow and in other ways 
my system got out of order. These 
conditions grew so bad at last that I had 
to give up coffee altogether. 

‘* My attention having been drawn to 
Postum, I began its use on leaving off 
the coffee, and it gives me pleasure to 
testify to its value. I find it adelicious 
beverage; like it just as well as I did cof- 
fee, oa during the years that I have 
used Postum I have been free from the 
distressing symptoms that accompanied 
the use of coffee. The nervousness has 
entirely, disappeared, and I am as steady 
of hand as a boy of 25, though I am 
more than 92 years old. I owe all this 
to -Postum.”  ‘There’s a Reason.” 
Read the ‘little book,” The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. Grocers sell. 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 




















LESSON Uk NOVEMBER 7 (Acts a7: 
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27 to 28 : 10) 





THE POLICEMAN 
SPOT 

LESS 
TOWN 






This brilliant man walks up and down 
Upon the streets of Spotiess Town. 
The glitter of his shining star 
Arrests attention from afar. 

It lights the beat and goes to show 
That naught can beat SAPOLIO 


A betes are al attention is in- 
stantly by the condition of the 
shelves, at, windows, and tins in 
her neighbors kitchen. These mark 

house ing. No matter how 
ne the rest e house may be, if 
the kitchen is not clean it shows the 
worst kind of unthrift. A basin of 
water, a cloth and nx 


SAPOLI 


will save you from this reproach. 
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Insomnia and teria. 

. Excel is. miles~ north- 
east Pg city on the » Milw: 
Sr Gettin se, Sey 
daily, reaching ‘Springs for next 
morning. . 

Descriptive book free. 


















ons gers. 
58c& $1 at druggists or by mai) 

: THE TARRANT CO, 
Tastes like Soda Water 164-6 8t., N. W. 


In on 





goods, or in making inquiry concern- 
ing anything advertised inthis paper, will oblige 
the publishers and the advertiser by skating that you 
saw the advertisemen. tn. The Sunday School Times. 


FOOD FOR A YEAR 





wept bhepee mpeg > 4 
eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee ats. 
Butter. ..6+.seccececess 100 bbs, 
ESgS ...cccccccsscseees 27 00m, 
Vegetables. ....0202202++ 500 bbs, 


This represents a fair ration 
for a man for a year. 

But some people eat and eat 
ea thinner. a means 
a defective digestion unsuit- 
able food. A large size bottle of 


Scott's Emulsion 


equals in_ nourishing perties 

ten pounds of meat. Your Phy- 

sician can tell you how it does it. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS 

Send 10c., name of paper and this ad. for our 


beautiful Savings Bank and Ohild’s Sketch-Book, 
Each bank contains a Good Luck Penny. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl St.. New York 








A Happy Rescue 
By Emma C. Dowd 
ORMAN, Billy and LI w 
illy a joyd on the high 


**express.’’ Norman sat on 
seat of his big cart, and Lloyd and 
Billy were his horses. 

**Get up! get up!’’ he cried, flourishing 
his whip. 

Only one of the horsesobeyed. Lloyd was 
watching something across the street. 

Prince, Norman’s new puppy, had run out 
of the yard, and was jumping upon two 
little girls who were gteatly frightened. The 
elder girl started to run, but the little one 
fell es began to cry. 

‘* Prince! Prince !’’ called Lloyd, ‘‘ come 
here!”’ ; 

*¢Qh, let Prince alone!’’ cried Norman. 
**He won’t hurtthem. They’re sillies to be 
afraid.’’ 

' But Lloyd was already trying to slip the 
harness over his head, that he might go to 
the rescue of the children, 

-Norman held the reins tight, however, and 
played his whip about Lloyd’s shoulders. 

‘*Oh, don’t!’ pleaded Lloyd. ‘* They’re 
scared’almost to death!’’ He called to the 
girls, ‘‘ Don’t be afraid! He won’t hurt 
you!’’ Then he freed himself, and ran 
across, 

The younger child was screaming, while 
the other was trying to put herself between 
the dog and her little sister. 

Lloyd soon coaxed Prince away, meantime 
striving to quiet the childten’s fears. 

‘*He is only a puppy, and he wants to 
play—that’s all. e won’t bite anybody. 
He just loves little bits of girls—like your’ 
sister. He is only two months old.’’ 

**Is he your dog?’’ asked the eldest girl. 
' **Oh; no! ' But we dré friends; aren’t we, 
Prince?) He belongs to Norman Stockder.: 


pointing to a red cottage.’ 
‘were so séaredy but] sha’h’t be afraid again.”’, 


down the’ street, stopping ‘occasionally to 
look back. ' meas a 

** If you run away again, I--won’t let you 
be my horse,’’ said. Norman, crossly. 

** All right,’’ laughed Lloyd, slipping: into 
the harness. He knew that his friend’s an- 
ger wouldn’t last long, and Norman = was 
never quite so cross as he seemed. 

A few days afterward, the boys were 
going home from school together, when a 
big automobile whizzed past them. 

*¢ Wouldn’t you like to ride that way?’’ 
criéf Norman. 

‘* Guess I would !’’ answered Billy. 

Lloyd said nothing. He was watching the 
car. It was turning around on the brow of 
the hill just beyond—now it was comi 
slowly back. As it drew near, he recognize 
two of its occupants—the two little girls that 
had been so frightened by Prince. The car 
stopped by the sidewalk. 

** Will you come for a ride?’’ asked the 
elder girl, nodding shyly to’ Lloyd. 

Would he! It didn’t take him long to 
run home and ask mama, and then hop in. 
The car started. He seemed’ to be flying 
through the air! How delightful it was! 

‘* Papa’s going to take us up to Hartford, 
to bring mama home—she’s up there visit- 
ing,’’ explained the girl, ‘‘ and we thought 
maybe you’d like to go too.’’ ' 

To Hartford! . As far as that? ‘* Why, 
can we get home to-night?” gasped” Lloyd. 

**Oh, yes!’’ laughed the girl. ‘*It won’t 
take more than an hour or two.’’ 

Then Lloyd settled down to solid enjoy- 
ment, and what a two hours the next were! 
Up in Hartford he was treated to sandwiches 
and ice-cream, besides nuts and bananas; 
and Papa and Mama Starr thanked him very 
pleasantly for having been so kind to their 
little girls. 

**1’d have called Prince off, if I'd: known 
they were Major Starr’s children,’’ said Nor, 
man, when Lloyd told him about the ride. 

‘<I didn’t know,”’ answered Lloyd, inno- 
cently. 
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to graduation. Oskaloosa College, O 


I live across the ’ stréét-~in’ ‘that house,’’ 
** Thank you ever so” mpch,.”’ smiled the, 
girl. ‘He ran after us yestdrday; and we 


‘Lioyd ‘teturned to play; with Prittce caper 
ing around him, and ‘the-girls. walked off’ 
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Though Difficult To Believe, This Is NOT 


A Real Hand “Filet” Lace Curtain 


But It Is 


A Remarkable Facsimile 
Of a Noted Hand-Needle-Work Antique 


Specially Priced at $5.35. (Carriage Paid) 


ANY women know 
that Real Italian 
Filets are, without 
doubt, the most ex- 
clusive hand-needle- 
work Lace Curtains 
seen at the windows of 
elegant homes, on the 
world’s most fashion- 
able thoroughfares, 
yy) : é 
The celebrated pat- 
tern of Hand-Maide 
Filet; of which. .the one 
here photographed is a 
facsimile, is worth about 
«$175. ci 
We offer this.admirax 
ble reproduction, in an 
excellent quality of machine-carded Lace border, with the 
‘‘ deer’’-symbol, and other curious emblems, in wonderful 
likeness of its famous original, on best quality scrim—either 
white or arabe color, with lace to match—in Curtains three 
yards long and full width, at the astonishingly low special: 
price of $5.35 a pair, delivered carriage paid anywhere 
in the U. S. 
Important :—The volume of sales anticipated because of the altogether 


remarkable value presented in this offfring is such that we advise your 
ordering promptly. Please state whether white or arabe color is desired. 


Have you sent for the Wanamaker “ Guide Book ’’—it tells all about the 
Wanamaker Stores and Mail Order Service. It’s Free. Section M. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, NEW YORK 




















A Business Man Leads a Thousand Persons to Christ 


and in a little book he has been led to tell in plain English how 
some of this one-by-one work was done. How many have you won 
to Christ? You would like to know Mr. Wood’s experiences. Get 
** Winning Men One By One ”’ (Second Edition. Illustrated. 50 
cents), It will make some of us ashamed that we have done so 
little. But it won’t leave us in that frame of mind. Mr. Wood isa 
dynamo of consecrated energy. 


The Man Who Wants a Million 


no, not dollars,—men, for Christ. And he is getting them. Asa 
na crockery merchant, Marshall A. Hudson began to win men 
or Christ How his life-work gripped him; how the Baraea Class 
Movement came into being; and better yet,—how any man of us 
can push personal and Men's Bible Class work up to results, is the 
inspiring story in The ‘‘ How ’’ Book (50 cents). 


What Can I Do About It? 


Your duty. You can go at the supreme work of the Christian, win- 
ning others to Christ. One man of very wide experience in Chris- 
tian work, Frederic S. Goodman, Secretary of the International 
Committee of Young Men’s Christian Assotiations, makes some 

actical suggestions which can be especially well carried out b 

unday-school workers because of the equipment already at hand. 
He puts the case urgently in a booklet just issued, ‘Evangelism 
Through Bible Study ’”’ (25 cents). Mr. Goodman's plan’ is one 
you ought to consider. . 

All these book-helps may be had of booksellers, or from the 

. publishers. . 


Tur SunpDAyY SCHOOL Times Co., 1031 Walnut Street, PuHrLaDe puta, Pa. 
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Do Your Scholars Talk This Way About You?! 





THE SUNDAY’ SCHOOL TIMES 


So he 


E em years ago the Editor of The Sunday School Times decided to offer its read 


ers who taught boys’ classes in the Sunday-school a new kind of lesson help. 


asked the best man he could find if he would teach a class of boys the International Les- 
sons two months ahead of time, and write out how he did it every week. The result was Mr. 
Foster's now famous:‘‘ My Class of Boys’’ in The Sunday School Times. . Two.years later the 


Editor asked the most capable young 


woman teacher he could find'-if. she would do the same 


with a class of girls :* Miss Slattery’s ‘* My Class of Girls’’ was the result. 


‘The distinctive value of these every-week lesson-teaching articles is that they do not tell 
how one might teach the lesson, but how the lesson was actually taught, to real classes of boys 
and girls." As a further test, the Editor wrote to all the members of Miss Slattery’s and Mr. 
Foster's classes, and asked them to tell him frankly what they thought of their Bible study on 


this plan. - Here are selections from their answers,—these letters 
selves not having been even seen by their teachers. i 


I haven't missed once since we started this work. It is very inter- 
esting, because Miss prey tells us such interesting stories. We 
have made a book of the ‘* Acts of the Witnesses.” After we. fin- 
ished those, we wrote letters to people who are’ unable to” go"to 
chureh, ‘This work was very interesting. 1 have béen to see the lady 
1 wrote to several times. She is lame. 4 

Our class is the model class in our Sunday-school. ‘There are 
twelve girls in it. Miss Slattery gave us enough sweets so that we 
would have something to do every Sunday aftern during the 
summer, ‘These lessons mean very much to me, and help mea great 
deal in my everyday life. 





I like the Bible study because we have everything told us ina 
story form, which is much easier to remember, ; 

The home work is quite long sometimes, but I find if I do the 
work at the right time it is not near so difficult, and I really enjoy 
doing it, because in writing out the lessons I‘remember them better 
than as though we just talked them over. Sh 


It is different from another class I have ever belonged to in a 
reat many ways,.. | find that.the lessons are a help to me afterward. 
fh the first erg when: we kept the hote 5; we chose~ one 
thing to remembéf-glways. > Wertake’each’ | as the ‘act of some 
witness for or against Christ, . . es, ie ie = 
We all like the honie reference work Miss Slattery gives us to do. 
It gives us more interest in the lesson when we know about the place 


~ 


, where it happened. « Xk : 
zg? ar ad a ey ; * * » . 
i This year we pied verses from the Biblé, ‘Up about: 
i cities in our lesson, mag eigh outing the ad Bi Paso, mare 
locating the cities of Paul'$frét.pissionary journty cha’ tten 
the experiences P; ad ‘at spe. pincer ana ust -finishéd~ 
missionary journey. have never 


writing the story of -his secon 
‘done any of this work before when we have had other teachers. 


Miss Slattery knows at matly girls in different places, and she 
illustrates paired inthe fitson by 4 ing storfes' a’ Ln dient This 


t, 


vole e 


makes me, Want, fo bq file gome of dom & yt toe ab fF 43 
very, interesting and,also helpful. . During the 


lesson we ask alt the questions we want to, Miss Slattery also asks 


I find the. 
jus questions. We talk the lessons over together, and get a great deal 


tof help. 
+ I —— done about, all of the at-home work. .We also have social 
“times together about once a month. At these times we have supper 
atid sometimes play games after, but usually have Gur lesson~ 
I find this class to be the most interesting I ever attended. 


» ° Inthe first place, our teacher, Miss Slattery, brings the lesson 


about to us in such a way that we thoroughly enjoy it. 
I have been in other classes, but the lessons are not brought 


about like one great story, as they are now, and not in the same - 


manner. 
The lessons mean a lot to me. In every one we find something 
that is a ‘‘go-by"’ in our everyday life. e begin and talk ona 


subject, and talk it down-to its foundation. , I have, so far, kept up - 


with everything asked for in regard to home work. 


I like the Bible‘ study that we have been having, because it is so 
interesting and gives us something to think about constantly. . When 
doing something that I know to be wrong, I think of the beautiful 
passages that we have read or learned in the one Book. een 
: I have been in sevéral Sunday-school classes ‘with different 

fteachers, jand never has the story of the Bible been so clear in my 
mind; never has it helped me as much as the study with Miss Slattery. 

A great many things that we have studied in class have. helped 
me, and I hope have helped others. e have tried to help others. 
We wrote letters to different women who ‘could not 
school, and have written in story form the lésson 
Last Sunday the woman whom I wrote to came to church and thanked 
me personally for writing to her, and told me that she had sent them 
on to a cripple who was very much pleased with them, and who was 
interested in that kind of work. 

I have done almost all of the home study, but not all of it, be- 
cause of school work. I like it usually. Sometimes it is hard to un- 
derstand ; then I don't like it until it is made clearer ; but other times 
it is so simple and beautiful that any one can understand it. I also 
like it because Miss Slattery teaches it so thoroughly. 


o to Sunday- 


You can do just such work in your class as Miss Slattery and Mr. Foster are doing, if . 
wish,—for they are here in these columns every week to tell you how. 


or each week. © 





of the boys and girls them- 


He always gives us something original. Once, while out of the 
he conducted the class by a ie system. Then, too, being 


city, 
a dne chemist, he illustrates many of his points by experiments, im- | J) 
‘| Assets 


pressing them d y in one’s mind. ; 
Often, in wenger or elsewhere, when tempted to cheat, etc., some 
word of Mr. Foster's comes into my mind and I stop it. One day I 
’ became angry witl oy next neighbor in school for decei me, and 
was about to pummel him g ana hard, when suddenly I remem- 
bered what Mr.''Foster had once said —‘‘ Always sleep on your 


anger.”’ I let it'go ‘till next day, and then had no inclination to 
punish him. a 





The reason I+like the Bible study under Mr. Foster's teaching 
is because it is so fully explained, and the questions which he gives 
us from time to time in addition to the. regular lesson, which review 
makes us remember or else Causes us to hunt them up. 

The home study is helpful, and .one comes across matters which 
are not connected with the lesson, which makes it very interesting. 
Mr. Foster makes’ class interesting by chemical experiments wh 
illustrate the lesson. 





It is hard to say jest why I like the Bible study. I like it for the } 


i Study itself, and al8o for the nice-times:we have together. ' 
never think much about the lesson after I 
I never, or at least very seldom, do any studying for the lesson ; 
why, I don't know, ‘There never is much work to be prepared, but 
somehow or other I never get it:done, 
t 


3 eee ‘ , 
I enjoy Mr. Foster's class because I know that every.time he |} 
teaches the lessoniI shall hear something. interesting, elear, simple, |" 


earnest and forceful. I believe that Mr, Foster has a great interest 
in all of us, and understands’ us so; that he knows just what we like 
and do not like. ;He enters into,oyr.com ar es one of 
us. There is a nal force a1 mgontact ind that. he say 

and does which always:makes his teaching yery real’ to. me. 


I have been under several Suaday-school teachersy '@neof these 
ip 2 be ny man, always had the:knowl of : the dlesson <fown! 
‘ -And thus he was able to-giveavery'g and/ through: expo- 


sition of the lesson, but I think that ve 
in: “There was always a lack of pe 
counts for so much. ‘ . 


fewiin the class'éver.t it 
force. and appeal in it; which 





a Mr. Foster gives the truth straight from the shoulder and in a 
very simple manner, S0‘that we know what he means. So he is 
exerting an influence on me which is quite great. And I also like his 
methods. _He makes us draw maps and do home work, which is 
always pleasant, ‘and he often performs some experiment or does 
something éxciting, which is interesting and at the same time illus- 
trates some truth.” 

Of course, we have everything in.our favor to make the class a 
success, when you consider the well-lighted room which we have to 
ourselves and the long table and the blackboard. 


I like the class mainly because.of Mr. Foster's personal super- 

vision of it, and without him it would lose its attractiveness. ‘The 
~ ways ahd attractive methods employed by him to teach and explain 

the lessons are always interesting. Few men could be more able to 
deal better with fellows. Outside of Bible study he is ‘' It’ in all 
social affairs, and I dare say that no chapter has as good a time as 
we of ‘* Pythagoras” have. . 

The lessons help me especially at school, where so much cheat- 
ing, ops 2. - er 

“Mr. Foster is dwelling now upon the “‘ Big Brother movement,” 
and those things connected with it will come in time into the life of 
the mémbers. 

I do his assigned home work, and think it is an excellent idea. 
He does not overburden the fellows with it, but-what tliere is of it is 
very interesting and instructive. I like it because it impresses the 
facts and lessons better on your mind than just simply class work. 


I -like our Bible class very much. Our lesson study has helped 
me many times to choose right and lead a Christian life. 

I like the work which ‘he gives us to do at home. I think it is 
fine and helps us to understand better that which he teaches us ; and 
he does not expect too much of a fellow when he has his studies and 


other things to do, with somé time for sport. ; 
Mr. Foster tries to be one of us boys as much as he can, an 
sympathizes with us. st 
ee le 

yo 


Remember, not how they 


would do it, but how they aid do it (except, of course, in the rare cases when they are pre- 


vented from meeting their classes). 


What they have done, you can do. 


Is not this one feature 


enough to make The Sunday School Times pretty valuable to you and your Sunday-school ? 


NOTE.—Mr. Foster's work will continue unchanged during 1910. Miss Slattery will render service of another sort 
to teachers of girls’ classes, in these colurins, which will be fully announced later ; and.‘ My Class of Girls’’ will be 
conducted on exactly the same plan by another capable teacher. 


2 a 
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ave left the class. 








NEW YORK REAL ESTATE 


affords the . — 
Safest Possible 
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is an INTEREST IN IT, 
yielding FULL PROFITS, 
both the Income and. 








| Over $1,000,000 paid out to investors in 
14 years. 
. . 82,828,000 
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Write for 


NewYorkRealtyOwners 


‘Booklet S. S. and full information. 














|} 489 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK: 
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Six Percent 
Certificates 


Redeemable any tine after‘ two years. 
Amply sétured by first’ mortgages on im- 
groves real estate deposited. in trust with" 
of Baltimore’s strongest bahking*in-’ 
"stitutions: “Tsstied in’ amoiints Of $100 6r 
-ydor money ‘aid ‘at ‘the same time abso-' 
lutely safeguard both principal and interest.’ 
_This strong, conservative, old ‘iastitu- 
tion has depositors ‘living in every state 
of.the Union. % 
* Write for the booklet. 

CALVERT MORTGAGE AND DEPOSIT Co. 
1064 Calvert . ng, ‘Baltimore, Md. 
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for fall particulars and hand 

iMustrated Catalegue. FREE. 1 

INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE COMPANY 
1708 Chestnut Street 


























For Bible Students 


« MEMORY SCHOOLS EXPOSED,” and Ad- 
dress on Devel ent of the Memory. Also 
Leaflets on Memorizing Scripture. Mailed free. 








Memory. Lisrary, 14 Parx Prace, New Yor 
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LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 7 (Acts 27 : 27 to 28 ; 10) 
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To Christian Laymen? 
HERE is no evidence that Jesus Christ 
- .ever intended that the work of. 
all mankind to him should be 
to the few ot his fllowes whc make up the 
‘ trained ministry. Spirit-given power ox 
witnessing sam not limited to the opostles ; 
_ it was offered tc all the disciples. 
' _A widespread awakening tc this iact is 
. characterizing these. opening years of the 
present century; and in “his awakcning 
there lies more hope than in any other “act 
in modern Christendom. ~ . 
( ‘If it is true that 40,000,000 people in the 
United States—nearly hals the population— 
‘ have no affiliation Christian church, 
: the cause is not far tc seek. We have bcen 
| expecting the impossible—that the {c\ min- 
i isters and evangelists 0 our Country should 
| reach and win every soul, That can never 3c. 
| America will be won to Christ only when 
| the Christian people of America accept che 
| responsibility of taking definitc vanad prcage 
‘ part, as laymen, in urging the gospe upon all 
: the unsaved within their reach. 
In Korea the number of missionaries 
‘ equals the total number of converts, —for 
every Korean convert is 2 missionary, 
the eyes of the world are fixed with amaze- 
ment on Korea’s Christian growth. Chris- 
tian America :hould come upto the standard 
of the heathen land that it is evangelizing. 
The large evangelistic campaigns in our 
cities—often richly blessed—are 
only because the Christian layman is not 
doing his simple duty in active evangelism 
all the year round. And.the large campaign 
can never reach all; general lay evangelism 
can. ° 
There are varied forms Oo. lay evangelism, 
all important. Much is already being done ; 
much can be learned by laymen from each 
other, in conference, of methods and plans 
that have been tested but are act yet gener- 
ally known. As no. united interdenomina- 
tiona} effort has yet been. made to held a 
: general conference exclusivelyon this work 


-and these. plans, whereby, Christian laymen: 
can co-operate with their pastors in evangel- 
erefore, ! _ 


izing the nation ; th 


A conference in the interest of evangelism 
by laymen will be held in New York City on 
Wednesday to Friday, ‘November 3 to §, 
1909. The conference wili be for the sole 
purpose of considering how a greatly multi- 
plied number of strong Christian laymen 
may be led to engage in personal effort for the 
salvation of souls. 


PERSONNEL.—Laymen trom any evangel- 
ical church will be welcomed as delegates. 
It is especially desired that men who are in 
places of résponsibility and trust in their re- 
spective churches, and young men who mani- 
fest strength and intelligence in their business 
and professional life, should attend. 

Scorr,—It is no part of the ~lar of this 
conference to form a new organization, and 
no such organization will be formed. It is 
desired that whatever further effort is made 
for the enlistment and: organization of the 
churches for evangelistic zeal shall be di- 
rected- through existing organizations. 

Opportunity will be given in connection 
with the sessions.of the conference for de- 
nominational rallies, in which, with thought 
and prayer, definite plans for the prosecution 
of the work denominationally may be made. 

The great issues at stake make it exceed- 
ingly desirable that all who receive this an- 
nouncement shall unite most prayerfully and 
zealously to secure the largest possible at- 
tendance of representative laymen from their 
respective churches. 

OvutcoME.—It is hoped that this confer- 
ence, under the guidance of God, will result: 

¢1) In a direct forward movement by lay- 
men for the evangelization of the multitudes 
outside the churches. : 

(2) In the incitement, through the inter- 
change of suggestions and experience, to 
more intelligent and effective service of those 
who are already awake as to their responsi- 
bility. 

(3) In the proclaiming of the gospel mes- 
sage by large numbers of intelligent laymen, 
in out-of-door meetings, in shops ‘and fac- 
tories, and in meetings in theaters and other 
public resorts. 

(4) In the leading of laymen to use the 


g = 
coer. 
o ae . - = 


vangelism 


“| common 
intercourse 





opportunities of daily life and social 
: to’speak to thei fellows about 
rc I Gis palbectgueat tha athe ults of 
n i results 
the Bor tend 9g 
which will iorm the basis of a 
ture on lay evangelism. 
W. L. AMERMAN, New York City. 
OrIN C. BAKER, New York City. 
O. P. BECKLEY, Harri . Pe, 
G. N. BigRCE, Dayton, O 
; BUFFINGTON, Pittsburg, Pa. 
LEMAN, Boston, Mass. 


THOMAS S, GLADDING, Essex Falls, N. J. 
FRED S. GOODMAN, New York City. 

S. D.. GORDON, Madison, N. J. 

E. W. HALFoRD, New York City. 

WM. PHILLIPS HALL, New York City. 
RALPH W. HARBISON, Pittsburg, Pa. 
eer — HARMAN, New Rochelle, 


H. J. HEINZ, Pittsburg, Pa. 

H, A. Ktnports, New York City. 

Stas MCBEE, New York City. 

D. W. MCWILLIAMS, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

H. B. F. MACFARLAND, Washington, D. C. 
A. T. MAHAN, N. Y. 
FRED E. MARBLE, Cam Mass, 
FRANK H. MARSTON, New York City. 
HuGuH R. MONRO, New York City. 
V/ILLIAM R. MOODY, East Northfield, Mass. 
WILLIAM D. MURRAY, Plainfield, N. J. 
FREDERICK S. OsGOOD, Boston, MASS. 

W. B. PATTERSON, New York City. 
CHARLES A. PERKINS, Boston, Mass. 
DELAVAN L. PIERSON, New York City. 
EDMUND P. PLATT, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
HENRY H. PROCTOR, Boston, Mass. 

. A. RICHARDS, New York City. 

SEORGE A. SANFORD, New York City. 
Don O. SHELTON, New York City. 
FRANKLIN P. SHUMWAY, Boston, Mass. 
ROBERT E. SPEER, New York City. 

JAMES M. SPEERS, New York City.‘ 
CHARLES STELZLE, New York City. 
ANDREW STEVENSON, Chicago, Ill. 

Frep C. TASKER, New York-City. 
CHARLES G; TRUMBULL, Philadelphia, Pa. 
FREDERICK A. WALLIS, New York City. 
FRANKLIN H. WARNER, ‘New York City. 
ROBERT R. WHITE, New York City. 

A. H. WHITFORD, Buffalo, N. Y. 

E. M. WILLIs, New York City. 

H. WELLINGTON Woop, ences wrod Pa. 
S. W. WOODWARD, Washington, D. C. 


Laymen’s Evangelistic Conference, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, Room 1201. 
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In other days when 
the good people went to the 
grocery for soda crackers they got just 
common crackers in common paper 


Uneeda 
Biscuit | 


come to you in that wondrous: package 
that enables you to enjoy such soda 
crackers as these old folks never knew. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 














Strength 
Without Overicading the Stomach 


The business man, especially, needs 
food in the morning that will not over- 
load the stomach, but give mental vigor 
for the day. 

Much depends on the start a man gets 
each day, as to how he may expect to ac- 
complish the work on hand. 

He can’t be alert, with a heavy, fried- 
meat-and-potatoes breakfest requiring a 
lot of vital energy in digesting it. 

A Calif. business man tried to find 
some food combination that would not 
overload the stomach in the morning, 
but that would produce energy. 

He writes: 

‘For years I was unable to find a 
breakfast food that had nutrition enough 
to sustain a business man without over- 
loading his stomach, causing indigestion 
and kindred ailments. 

‘Being a very re | and also a very 
nervous man, I decided to give up break- 
fast altogether. But luckily I was in- 
duced to try Grape-Nuts. 

‘Since that morning I have been a 
new man; can work without tiring, my 
head is clear and my nerves strong and 
quiet. 

‘I find four teaspoonfuls of Grape- 
Nuts with one of sugar and a small quan- 
tity of cold milk make-a delicious 
morning meal, which invigorates me for 
the day’s business.” Read the little 
book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
** There’s a Reason.” 

‘Ever read the above letter? Anew 
one appears from time to time. They 


are genuine, true, and full, of human 
interest. - 














Put a Keen Edge 


on Your Teaching 


and do it now. ‘The edge is dull until you know the Book, the 
Pupil, and how to build the bridge from Book to Pupil. But you 
can know. Four books will help, each in its own way. Make friends 
with any or all of these tested helpers, and your teaching-edge will cw¢. 


Brumbaugh’s “The Making of a Teacher” 
is so rich in its pte pe 2 of the way to do good teaching that it isn’t surpris- 
ing tofind thousands of teachers, not only in the Sunday-school, but in the 
day-school, using the book in reading courses. Twenty-eight chapters. 351 
pages. $1.00. 

“Training the Teacher 
is the combined work of four specialists, Dr. Schauffler, Mrs. Lamoreaux, 
Dr. Brumbaugh, and Marion Lawrance, a book for training-classes or for in- 
dividual study, on the Book, the Pupil, the Teacher, the School; In world- 
wide use already, after a year’s existence. Cloth, 50 cents, Paper, 35 cents. 

Beardsiee’s “ Teacher Training with the Master Teacher 
is the most intimate and illuminating study of Jesus’ own methods of teach- 
ing. It is a little book, big with power. It makes vivid and clear the Mas- 
ter’s teaching methods, as a guide to one’s own best work, It isn’t summer 
reading. It makes you think, Cloth, 50 cents. 

Hamii?’s “ Sunday School Teacher Training ” 
is not a training course, but a book designed by a teacher of very wide expe- 
rience to stir up a school to want teacher-training, and to show why and how 
to go about that work. It is the kind of book that can decide a school in 
favor of teacher-training if put into the hands of the key-workers. Cloth, 50 cents. 


Any or all of these books may be had at booksellers, or from the 
publishers. ° 


THE SuNDAY SCHOOL TimEs Co., 1031 Walnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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Published Every Wednesday (52 Times « Year) at the Bible use abscriptior 1.50 per Annum. Louis Klopech Pre : 


‘Diflerent I om Others and Better! 


eo et on It is always sunshiny, 
to make the world better; sail Gh tiled smigs sparkles seth pond and beauty. 


| the weekly visits of The Christian: “The Best of Magazines,” to your home 
La the shutters to let the glorious sunshine in. Gloom and ‘ccpcedamee tailed dene 
pear. The wife’ will: revel in its*Wwéalth of pictures’ and” stories; the children will devour its 
| comtents; and the husband will declare ‘that it was eh tt Ein Head Fad 
when he accepted our cordial invitation to become ‘a member of: i nily. 































ea negenamecs Although The Christian Herald contains: in’ the course of a year 
Regular Contributor frie Four of the Dollar oi. Subscription Price; Including | our . gy 
Art Calendaryi is only $1.50 PER ANNUM. it you subscribe to-day, you get FIVE DECEMBER ISSUES FREE. 


Entertainment For i a Hundred Nights 
“Dreamland” Calendar | | Masons at Your Fireside 


What mngure: Sangoter Sayporut— - _ Tales Aflame With Courage and Daring 


; Weald you i to know the Man who Walked Four 
Wh taal These Soe. lant: Wietee Moaths ts 
Add Three Stars to the American: Flag? Would you 
like to shake hands with a Woman who Saved Sixteen 
Children ?> | Would you like to look upon the Lad who 
Rescued a Th Lives in a Storm. at-Sea ?. Would 
you like to see the Girl who Sacrificed Her. Life for 
Honor, and a Boy who Gave His Life to His Country? 
You.-can meet all :these heroes and scores of others in 
Francis Trevelyan Miller’s latest Book, entitled 
Hero Tales from American Life. 
Throb With Patriotism 
These Hero Tales with genuine 

da pens tic lh cast bg othe te Ob 
in human life. They bristle with truth that is * than fiction." 


whl aes Tey tw faa te wo proud of the 
human race. They renew faith in the world and in humanity. 











































hduschold darling, wéery with » has been ca in the wils 
of deacon Here she lies, ro relaxed, the dimpled 
say ened ot ne sari re Piha benine viens te hag 
eep on the rosy we must not at, 
for we might-wakea the baby and call her back from Dreamland. 


* The ‘Dreamland’ Calendar will an additional touch 
of grace to the family's best.room, it win a smile from the 
tirgd father who carce as ach for tp lafld maid. as. the mother 


hetself. ~Here d fast asleep. Sleeping or waking, she 
Rete dietes * 


* The Christian Higrald ‘hes offered its readers: many beau- 
tiff Calenders, but, this one sarpanes all former productions.” 


What $2.00 Will Bu 
‘This. Richly Illustrated Volume, ‘ “HERO 
TALES,” 400. pages, Bound in Turkey Red 
Gold; ‘Our Incomparable “ DREAM- 

D” Calendar and THE CHRIS 


to January 1, 1911 (ALL 
THR DOLLARS. we ACT TODAY! 


An Ideal Christmas Gift—FREE 


" "THOUSANDS of beautiful pictures have Locaned in recent years, but ‘ “Dreamland” is 
I the most artistic and the most charming. Purity, and: peace breathe from the face of 
i the sleeping child. . Every one’ who looks upon it féelé a sense of calm repose. That is 
i why we Nested it to illustrate our Dreamland Calendar, which we have designed to be 
| the Handsomest and Richest Photogravure Ever Issued by. The Christian Herald. 


Our. “DREAMLAND” Calendar; Measuring 18x 21 In -(Goes FREE with Every Subscription to 
THE CHRISTIAN HERALD. gap UNCREASED AND ED DELIVERY “GUARANTEED 


































